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THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. | 
Tue Proceedings of the Greensburg meeting of | 
the State Association,—which are given entire in 
this number, except three Essays that were not fur- | 
nished by their authors,--have excluded all commu-_| 
nications and greatly curtailed editorial and official | 
Next month the usual variety will be pre-| 





matter. 
sented. 





Tue Editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
returns his thanks to the editors of the following pa- 
pers, who have courteously noticed the improvement 
of the 9th vol. of the Journal :— 

Examiner, Washington co. 

Record of the Times, Luzerne co. 

Sentinel, Manheim, Lancaster co. 

People’s Advocate, Y ork co. 

Colborne Independent, Canada West. 

Republican, Scranton, Wyoming co. 

Good Samaritan, Strasburg, Lancaster co. 

Journal, Lawrence co. 

Times, Fayette co. 

Spy, Columbia, Lancaster co. 

Republican, Columbia co. 

Advocate, Bethlehem, Northampton co. 

Democrat, Clinton co. 

Educator, Quakertown, Bucks co. 





Tue Delaware Republican, published at Wilming- 
ton, Del., contains, every week, a column devoted to 
educational matter. 





Tue Norma, a new semi-monthly, devoted to 
Literature, Education and Reform, has just reached | 
us. Itis published by J. Baldwin, at Kokoma, In-! 
diana, at 65 cents per year. , 


COMMENCEMENT AT MILLERSVILLE. 

It was our design to insert a full account of the 
first commencement exercises of the Normal School 
of the Second District, as a State Institution, which 
took place on the 30th and 31st ult.; but there is no 
room this month. 

Eight Teachers received the State certificate ;— 
four in the Elementary and four in the Scientific 
Course, viz: 

IN THE ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

Mary Poole, Wilmington, Del. 

A Malcolm Dickey, Bucks co., Pa. 

Solomon Z. Sharp, Mifflin co., Pa. 

J. Davis Duffield, Bucks co., Pa. 

IN THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Thomas M. Coulson, Lancaster co., Pa 

Thomas R. Baker, Chester co., Pa. 

Albert N. Raub, Lancaster co., Pa. 

J. A. N. Passmore, Lancaster co., Pa. 

These are the first fruits of our Normal system ; 
and if, as Teachers, they shall be as successful, as 
their graduating exercises as students were credita- 
ble, the system is safe in their hands. In all friend- 
liness it may be added, that theirs is a position of 
peculiar responsibility. Going forth, as they do, 
with the first Diplomas which exempt from further 
professional examinations, the open eye of the public 
and the sharper vision of competitors will be on them. 
Every failure will be noted and blazoned abroad ; 
while success will receive but its ordinary meed of 
praise, if so much. This is human nature. But 
sterling qualifications, the practice of the proper me- 
thods of discipline and instruction, faithfulness in the 
work, and patience under ‘every trial, must triumph, 
and give them their reward. 

OUR VISIT TO BOSTON. 

In July we were honored with an invit 
the President of the American Institute of 
tion,— one of the oldest, if not the oldest, of the edu- 


tion from 


Instruc- 


cational associations in the Union,—to attend its 


next annual convention at Boston. The last even- 


We wish it all success. ' ing of the session,—that of the 23d ult.—was to be 
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devoted to addresses, represent 


States ; 


ing the several 


and we were asked to be presen’ and give “a brief 


account of the present state of educational matters 


in the Keystone State.” The opportunity to hear 


as we thought, from many States at once, and to tell 


of the progress and condition of our own, was so 


tem pting, that a promise was given to be present, 1 
possible. As the time approached, efforts were 
made to dispose of business, so as to gain time for 
the trip ; and finally, at 5 o’clock, P. M. on the ap- 


pointed day, we found ourselves at the Tremont 


the 


Hou se, just over the way from the Hall in whic! 
Institute held its meetings; but on going thither it 
had adjourned till half-past seven. 


At the appointed time we went again, and found 


the members of the Institute and the good people of 
The noble 


Hall was soon crowded, and the “ representatives of 


Boston assembling in large numbers. 


the States”—the performers of the evening—were 
invi While we 
were thinking of seeking the acquaintance of the 
‘be 


talked about a 


invited to take a seat on the platform. 


President, it was proposed that each speaker 
limited to ten 
short time, and finally the proposition adopted 
This 


, and to the determination not to attempt 


minutes.” This was 


to 


limit the addresses to jive minutes. nailed us 


to our seat 


} 


account of the present state of educational 


any 


matters” in Pennsylvania,—that being simply im- 


’ 


possible “in five minutes.” Straightway the facts, 


and results, and statistics,—the questions, the diffi 
culties, and the suggestions, that had been thought of 
for pres ntation on the part of our State, evapor 

ed; and there we sat, in mute wonder and curiosity 


to know what would be done and how t 


it, “in five 


hey would d 
minutes.” 

In the meantime the programme went on. Com- 
mencing with Maine and passing to California—gen- 
tleman after gentleman (all new New England men, 
but two, we believe,) got up and “ did it.” It turned 
fact—amusement not infor- 


All “sta- 


’ were declared out of place ; and the only se- 


fun not 


out that it was 


mation—that were the order of the hour. 
tisti 
rious purpose we could detect was a glorification of 
Massachusetts and a mutual admiration of each oth- 
er 


Ply mouth Rock. 


especially amongst the returned wanderers from 


Now, we were never good at a joke, and of all 
things 
and we were in a “fix.” 
Roberts, of 


encountered, and on consuitation with 


never could perpetrate a joke, on compulsion ; 
Our good friend, William 
Philadelphia, had in the interim been 
him, it was 
concluded that some one ought to “ 
8) 


« 


go up ” for Penn- 
W hen, therefore, all the St 


] 
| 
L 


Vania. ates had been 
done” or refused “ to be done”—in five minutes, on 
his announcement up we went, and perpetrated as 
bad a five minutes talk as ever it was our good for- 
an audience. 


tune to inflict on There was, at any 


Tate, some compensation in that. 
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This word “compensation” suggests the idea of 


this tri 


point of vie 


we found presented very 


looking at and speech of ours in a dollar 


and cent w,—a view, by the by, which 


Here 


yften during the trip. 


it is—counting from Philadelphia, to which place 
we were taken by other business :— 

COST OF THE TRIP. 
Fare to New York, - . - $3.00 
Bill at the Everett House, - - 2.50 
Fare to Bo and dinner at Springfield,- 5.50 
Bill at the Tremont House, &c., - - 2.50 


Membership in the Institute, . - 1.00 
Fare back to Philadelphia, (being unwell 

we did not eat by the way,) - . 8.00 
3 days lost time—State price, - - 14.794 


$37.294 
BENEFITS OF THE TRI 
An hour’s walk on Boston Common, well 
worth. - - ‘ - $10.00 
Satisfaction of inflicting a bad five 
minutes speech on the Institute 10.00 
Experience, for future guidance, 15.00 
35 (0) 


$ 2.294 


Loss by the trip, - - 3 
The balance would, no doubt, have been fully 
made up by the banquet given by the corporation of 


t] tv of B 1 to the Institute next day, to whic] 
ve were with the rest invited, but for which we had 
not time to t We are willing, however, to give 
dit for th inten 1, and therefore call the 
n } 
Lccount st ad 
But serior this thing ull wrong. To induce 


persons from a distance to attend a meeting, of a 


public and philanthropic nature, with the hope of 
deriving great benefit to the se in which they are 
engaged, an may be, of imparting some informa- 
tion to ¢ sa matter of duty, and then to pa- 
rade them latf to fill a programme and 
raise a laugl n a greater wrong to the cause 
than to the ms. What the previous proceed- 
ings of the American Institute of Instruction were, 


on this occasi we have not learned; but we ven- 


ture the assertion, that t 


hey must have been able, 
» the 


interesting and beneficial cause of education, 


the 


} 


in the very highest d , to save society from 


the injury of that last night’s proceedings, and we 


hazard the prediction that its final dissolution must 
eventually result from such praetices. 


Let it not be said that there was time for no more. 


There were at least two and a half hours at the dis- 
posal of the 
Now, if five g 


the 


ety for they 


I 


urposes of that meeting. 
d been detailed—one from 
Middle, 


and one from the 


entlemen ha 
‘ } Y 
from the from the 
Southern, one from the W« 
Paci of the U 
twenty minutes address, some account of the educa 


tional condition of his region, with five minutes talks 


Eastern, one one 


stern 


fic portion nion,—each to give, in a 


iby such others as might have additions to make,—it 
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‘strikes us that much that would be useful might have 
been said and heard, and the occasion been made 
satisfactory to all. There certainly were gentlemen 
there, at whose feet we could have sat with pleasure 
and listened with profit, for hours without weariness ; 





and if the audience could not have tolerated such a 
mode of spending the evening, why the persons com- 
posing it were in the wrong place—that’s all. 


On looking over the foregoing, we find that cer- | 


tain benefits, in the shape of insights into the charac- 
ter of the people and views of the scenery we met 


listown, of which nothing but the call has yet reach- 
ed us. 

Nortuampton: In one of the districts of this 
county the directors agreed to pay a teacher $22 per 
month, but the citizens, deeming the compensation 
too small, determined to pay their teacher $30 per 
month ; the difference to be made up by contribu- 
‘tion. This shows the right spirit. 

Wasuineton: The Reporter & Tribune has de- 
voted a portion of its columns to an Educational De- 
partment; the care of which has been undertaken 


and passed through, have been omitted. It is now | py I. H. Longdon, County Superintendent. 


too late, however, to alter the account, and these | 


items must be reserved for a future number. 


HOME EVENTS IN AUGUST. 
Buair: The Blair county Teachers’ Association 


met at Altoona onthe 17th of August and continued 
in session two days. The exercises consisted of 
class drills, discussions on educational subjects, re- 


ports and lectures. The meeting was attended by 


Washington college has just closed its scholastic 
|year with about its usual number of students. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, thus discousres 
on the habit of sticking “book learning’ into the 
heads of children, while yet “ babies :’— 

A child of three years of age! What should a 
child three years old—nay, five or six years old—be 


about 45 teachers, and was quite interesting as well|taught? Strong meats for weak digestions, make 


as enthusiastic. 


no bodily strength. Let them be nursery tales and 


Curster: A meeting of the friends of education | Dursery rhymes. 


was held in Nyce’s Grove, Chester co. It was large- 
ly attended. 

Curnton: The Clinton Democrat still continues 
to devote a portion of its columns as an exponent of 
the educational feeling of the county. It is doing a 
good work. 

Fayerte: The County Superinterdent of Fay- 
ette has had a class drill at Bridgeport, which no 
doubt exerted a beneficial effect upon those teachers 
of the county who availed themselves of the advan- | 
tages presented. 


I would say to every parent, especially to every 
mother, sing to your children, tell them pleasant 
stories ; if in the country, be not too careful, lest 
ithey get a little dirt upon their hands and clothes ; 
earth is very much akin to us all, and in children’s 
out-of-door play soils them not inwardly. There is 
in it a kind of consanquinity between all creatures, 
by it we touch upon the common sympathy of our 
| first substance, and beget a kindness for our poor re- 
lations—the brutes. 

Let children have free, open air sport ; and fear 


nn : ] jnot, though they make acquaintance with the pigs 
I'he following teachers were | ? ants 


LANCASTER City: ; ' 
ithe donkey, and the chickens—they may form worse 


recently elected by the Board of Directors : 


nia : | friendship with wiser looking ones; encourage famili- 
Principal of Male High School—sS. W. Reigart. | 


|arity with all that love to court them. It is of more 





Ist Assistant “ fs S. Preston. ® ; : 
limportance than that you should make them wise— 
2d 6 6 “ ‘6 J. P. McCaskey . 
= u. * + MCUASKCY: Ithat is book wise Above al! thin make them 
f eae s . . | é 8 x se. d > Alt nings, Make e 

Prin. of Female High School—Miss C. Musser. , ; mH 

: loving ; then they will be gentle and obedient; and 
Ist Assistant - ” “A. Hartman. tl | seaiie. 10 — tl 

. 1e€0 aiso, parents, lf you pDecome ola ant 00r, 1ese 
2d Assistant on ~ “Mary Russell. | , 


Principal of the Male Secondary School, East | as 
lyou. Children brought up lovingly at your knees, 


W ard— Jos. L. Amer. 

Luzerne: The Teachers’ Association of Pittston | 
still continues to hold its regular meetings, and to 
forward the good work in that section. | 


|will be better than friends, that will never neglect 


| will never shut their doors upon you, and point where 
they would have you go.—Zllinois Teacher. 


LATIN AT COMMENCEMENTS.— We see that many of 


MIFFLIN: The County Superintendent of Mifflin ithe Colleges in Lllinois had Latin Salutatories at 
has issued a notice declaring his intention to arg Pr commencements, and in one place the begin- 


the standard of teachers’ acquirements and gradually | 


ning and the end of the address was in Latin, and 


to do away with Provisional certificates,—on the |the middle part in English. An editor present ob- 


ground that they were only a necessity growing out 
of the deficiency of teachers when the County Su- 
perintendency first went into operation, and that the 
time should be prepared for when the letter as well 
as the spirit of the school law must be complied with. 

A Teachers’ Institute has been lately held in Lew- 





jected to the mixture; we can hardly see why. That 
there is either good sense or good taste in setting a 
young man to gabble out a speech, in a language in 
which not one of the audience can follow him, except 
the professor who overlooked his work, we can hard- 
ly be convinced ; and the more English the better. 
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When the Latin is reduced to nothing, the speech singing master i 


will be much improved. 
n Latin, of one of western mushroom in- 
the 


rs in Latinity.—J/linois Teacher. 


diploma, i 


first four words of which contained 


ons 
LOL) 


stitut 
four err 

The Beethoven society of Yale College, assisted 
by Noll’s Orchestra, of New York, performed the 
Desert 
It is s 
This society's 


about 


by David, during the commencement week. 


ldom that one listens to better a male chorus. 
The 


the 


speciality is chorus singing. 
chur h filled. 
“Classic Halls of Yale,” “the literary air of New 
at 


was one-third Cannot 


Haven,” secure a better attendance such a con 


cert, and ata time, too, when the place is fairly over- 
have S¢ ldom a 


Mu 


run with strangers, many of whom 


opportunity to listen to more classical music ?- 


sical Review and World. 


The Normal School for training teachers of mus 
at North Reading, Massachusetts, 
A correspondent writes : 
J¢ ichi 


atning, and Harm ny and Musical Comp 


seems to be ln a 
very flourishing condition. 

“Our studies a 
Vocal 7) : 
tion, besides extra classes in reading music, under the 
oh 


re, chiefly, the art of g 


St 


and now h 
We also 


of chi 


able guidance of our former associate, 
ly esteemed assistant teacher, Mr. Loomis. 


have meetings for the study and practice ir 


and congregational tunes, anthems and choruses 
from the “ Hallelujah,’ the “ Jubilee,” and more 
especially from the “ Diapson,’—Mr. Root’s new 
book of church music. Besides these, we have fre 


quent meetings for the practice of the great choruses 
of Handel.”—AMusical Review and World. 


PRrort 


system of taking the public ear by titles, in the eu 


ssor.—There is something of this clap-trap 
tom very prevalent in New Hampshire, of dubbing 
Professor 


this title is self-conferred, and there are teachers who 


every omanent teacher, Sometimes 


pr 
expect, and even require their pupils so to address 


them. Sometimes it is conferred by the community, 


laudably anxious that its school should be taught by 
@ man whose name becomes the mouth as well as 
any other. Or itis given by book agents or flat- 


terers who have axes to grind, and who judiciously 
bestow fair titles as a lubricating oil, to make a new 
book sl 
lar favor. 

At the South & West,—where titles 
where you hardly find a man who ranks less than 
called a “ Col 


re numerous enough. Whatever 


‘down more easily, or to secure some simi- 


are abundant, 
Captain, and every tuition school is 
e.”—_ Prof 


honor or 


] 
At SSors a 


ficance may be in the title, is r 


Pri fessy 


S ndered 


ign 


ridiculous by the host of self-styled rs, who 


are to be found in every newspaper, advertising quack 


nostrums, inventing hair oil, or coloring whiskers. 


vena negro barber styles himself “ Professor of 


- 
or 


the Tonsorial Art,” and every itinerant writing 
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Not long ago we saw the 


‘Professor of Pennmanship” o 


Psalm dy. e Journal of Education. 


iy, CO 


The Mathematical 


excellent 


rdJu ntains an 


Monthly f 


craving Benjamin Peirce, of 


en 


hls 1+ 1 
I 


a work 


Cambridge. It my CACChU os 
of art d \ ry ty it} lui Likeness, Prof. Pe irce: 


Mathematicians of th 


age, 





now traveling in Europ: 

The leading article of the New York Teacher, for 
August, cont some ¢ nt suggestions upon 
the duty ; t dvantages of attending Teachers’ 
Ags tions. It is season addressed and full of 
tl right We n nd f subjec to the 
consideration of teacher 

At the cl EK xercis f the New York Stat 
Normal § ving Graduate’s Song was 

Ing, Com} Prof 5. Jewell 

' 
rh g j i_— 
I ht - ering mig! 
Lea I y's eight 
O Ww vis ‘ i trut 
] 
; 
Wi ss g e bright; 
Work such as f ght ‘ is employ, 
W k DIess e’e ange earts enioy 
YZ a elight - 
i 
I 
I sé f ey 
O’er the sha W é p en grair 
Thy garne e he urvest Wail 
[ etas f es eward heave! 
I i ! 
, 
Be t he g 
Soon w € " vilig shadows blend, 
Soon o’er the g é pa escend, 
And ea 5 witl tal life be past; 
J 1, t n! [N. ¥. Teacher. 

An article in the VJ August 10, written by 
an officer of th Navy, stronel: idvocates the colo- 
nization of tl | India archip lago by th Anglo 
Saxon ra We g below a few items concern- 


ing th li [ se reg 3, W will be read 
With interes 
My exper I mate has taught me to believ« 


that the most agreeable and healthiest is to be found 
in the 1 ons W in the tropics, adjacent to the sea 
Che 2 $ j | nd directly under the 
equator. I con r the general supposition, 
the heat sO oppr is either to the north 
r south lin People suffer more with 
heat at N. ¥ Cincinnati, or St. Louis, during the 


nmer and autur would 


at, 


in, than they 


+] > : 
Hs say, Batavia, or 





mu 











Singapore, in the Kast Indies. This I know from 


experience. Getting our ideas of tropical climates 
as we do, from novel writers and yarners of the blath- 
erskite school, we naturally associate the tropics with 
“blazing suns,” “ burning heat,” &¢. No more equa- 
ble, agreeable, or I may say, salubrious climate is to 
be found than in that world of sea-girt islands, lying 
adjacent to the equator, in the Indian and Pacific 
oceans. The temperature scarcely varying, at sea- 
level, ten degrees the year round, the climate is equa- 
ble above all others. Sea-girt, and generally moun- 
tainous in their formation, removed from the malaria 
of the adjacent continent,—salubrious they must be. 

“The spice-laden breezes” of these islands do not 
bear on their wings the fabled death-summons, so 
much talked of in the days of pepper piracy, but are 
as healthful as they are sweet. Sea air, pure and 
unmixed, is in all parts of the worlda thing of health, 
and Malasia so sea-girt, is no exception to its work- 
ings. A comparative wilderness, it has yet to know 
what the yellow fever, or the miasmatic fever of our 
western wilds, is. The problem of the healthiness of 
the “island world” scarcely needs a demonstration 
at this day, when it is becomirg known. 

Cruetty or A Tracner In Enciann.—Reginald 
Channell Cancellor was the son of a man of fair po- 
sition in society. Nothing was spared to place him 
in one of those ordinary grooves along which boys 
are pushed to proficiency. His father sought out 
for him a school of reputation and a master who had 
the credit of being a man of high attainments and a 
successful teacher of youth. Mr. Hopley was to re- 
ceive £180 a year with his pupil. Unfortunately he 
did not understand the lad who had come under his 
control. Young Cancellor was laboring under dis- 
ease. He had water on the brain. He was stolid 
and stupid, and he could not learn. He was silent 
when asked to repeat a sum in arithmetic which he 
had just been taught, and he did not know, or, as 
his schoolmaster thought, affected not to know, the 
difference between a sixpence and a shilling. 

This was a case for medical custody and gentle 
treatment. Hopley took a pedagogue’s view of it, 
and thought it was a case of obduracy to be broken 
down by force. He flogged the boy, and as it did 
him no good, he told the father that the punishment 
must be increased until the authority of the school- 
master was established. Up to this point there is 
not much to be said. The fate of the poor brain- 
hampered, heavy, mindless boy, urged and flogged to 
‘| 


lect, must have been very wretched ; but Hopley pro- 


work »perations in his confused and formless int 


bably believed that all boys are alike, some brighter 
and some duller than others, but that all could take 


in the ordinary quantum of knowledge with more or 
less trouble, if they pleased. At first he seems to 
have thought it his duty to conquer the boy’s obsti- 
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nacy; but as the contest went on, there appears too 
much reason to believe that it became a question of 
temper with the schoolmaster, and that violence and 
cruelty were the effect of vindictiveness and irrita- 
tion. 

One morning young Cancellor was found dead in 
his bed. The body was carefully covered over. It 
had white kid gloves upon its hands, and long stock- 
ings drawn far up over the thighs; nothing was visi- 
ble but the face. Hopley suggested that the boy 
had died of disease of the heart, and wished a cer- 
tificate from the surgeon and immediate burial. At 
one moment it appeared likely that the whole affair 
would be hushed up. But mysterious stories of mid- 
night shrieks and blood-stained instruments of pun- 
ishment, began to be whispered about. The ser- 
in Mrs. Hop- 


ley’s room, and had heard sounds which had convinc- 


vants had seen blood upon the linen 


ed them, that the miserable wife had spent the night 
in the frightful task of preparing the body to pass a 
superficial investigation, and in getting rid of the 
traces ef violence which would testify against her 
husband. Then came the real investigation. The 
gloves and the stockings were stripped off, and the 
legs and the arms of the corpse w found to be 
coated with extravasated blood, “the celular mem- 
branes under the skin of the thighs, were reduced to 
a perfect jelly,—in fact all torn to pieces and lacer- 
ated by the blows that had been inflicted.” 

There were two holes in the right leg, about the 
size of a sixpence and an inch deep, which appeared 
to have been made by jabbing a thick stick into the 
flesh. The appearance was that of a human creature 
who had been mangled by an infuriated and merci- 
less assailant. All these appearances coincided, but 
too faithfully, with what was now learnt of the con- 
duct of the schoolmaster. A servant girl who slept 
next to the pupil’s-room, heard the boy screaming and 
crying under the blows, and her master talking and 
beating. She listened at 10 o’ciock, when the tor- 
ture was going on, and she awoke at 12, and it was 
still proceeding. Then the cries suddenly ceased, 
and nothing after was heard during that unquiet 
night but the stealthy movements of the wife, who 
was, with womanly devotion, doing her fearfui task 
of hiding the traces of the tragedy. 

There is nothing to be said for this man. Every 
one must feel that four years of penal servitude is by 
no means too severe a sentence, for the crime he has 
committed. Itis true that the boy never ought to 
have been put under his management, that his was 
an exceptional case and ought to have been medi- 
cally treated. It may be that Hopley thinks that 
severity is the only way to break stubborn boys. 
But to beat a boy for two hours with a thick stick 
and a shipping rope, to macerate him, to “ prod” 
him, in private and at midnight, is not discipline, 
but murder.—London T'imes. 
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7 Qu ON Is it lawful fora Board Directors a ¢ , ey e next ‘ 
place next year, 
sper the ney of the District, t ling a sch 
. il ~ rece « T I = 
house on lot for which they have no deed, or in repa 
ing a house for whih they have no lease or other title ? . e re ves that ye 
Davidson District, Sullivan county. é g iid the per ce oe 
ANSWER Such practices are neither lawful n sti- hi ear be 
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ds The compensation may be less, but not more, than two |to ask a private examination, when a public one can be 
T- ‘ per cent.; and the rate of it is to be fixed by a majority of so readily obtained. 
eir the Board, at the regular meeting. Private examinations are to be granted only in extreme 
‘ol 4 cases, and only after all the public examinations of the 
84. Question: May a tax payer legally refuse to pay ay <M > é 
I . ° ” r av é > ace > r cases wy thoue 
it, his tax, because the Directors adopt unusual school |°°UPtY have taken place. The only cases, now thought 
se hours,—say from 8 to 12 A. M., and from 7 to 9 P. M.—/of, that seem to justify what is called a private examina- 
he the latter period to accommodate factory children, who tion, are those of a District having failed to s¢ e teach-— 
constitute nearly the whole school ?—Springfield District, ors for alll ts RTP Psi 
- ors for sé 3 schools, 4 eans of the public xan ation 
Delaware county. aii 1tS SCHOO y means of the | examination, 
. ‘ 1d of a school rendered vace y the death, resignati 
i- Answer: He may not. If this remedy for a supposed | *" school rendered vacant by the de COMER AS 
yf , or dismissal of the teacher. se cases vate, oI 
: wrong be tolerated, the wheels of government, in every ismissal of the teacher. In these cases, privat ; 
' 7 , ore properly. spe l examinations shot | ranted 
- department, might be stopped by the captious or the M°T® Properly, special examinations shou © granted, 
: ae ynly at the written request of the proper Board. and 
te wrong headed. If injury or mistake be committed by pub- but only at the written request of the | ; hide ning is 
: . , , . rj ‘ul pportunity for then be pres ” 
lic officers, the remedy is to be sought by an application with full opportunity for them to be p1 os 
it to the proper corrective tribunal, and not by cutting off ;5'7¢ +t 
iS the supplies. The fixing of school hours is left entirely 89. Question: Isa provisional certificate, f ne yea 
» . 2 ore ro a to ne Cor : mM nte 1, 
n to the Board of Directors, and is to be determined by the g'auted by an outgoing County Superintend gon 
' : ae - his successor ‘/—County Superintendent. 
i= circumstances of each case, and the condition of the y , ve" 
: ; ; ANSWER: Itis; andit.can only be an: é r mis- 
a pupils. In this case, the Board seem to have exercised a ine P ; , 
: , : . . ‘ ° conduct or incumpetency, known by or proved to the suc- 
e sound and liberal discretion. Four hours of day time in- , err ’ 
: . . cessor. A provisional certificate is as valid as a profes- 
d struction are given to the few who can then attend, and ' - p54 pares 
sional one. during the term fo! ich it is is ia. 
. . ionai one, iring the term rwhich 1 nis 
I two hours in the evening, to the many who are otherwise ~" ; P , sabiaie I 
1 3 * »} } , ’ nt 4 nt | ‘ 
ie Ss e—Wwhich § su rend ounty “U i 5 
i employed throughout the day. es wl +s 1 render Count; _—— 
. very cautious in the granting of provisional certificates,— 
, ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. ' 
: is based on the principle, that though the per ‘ holds 
85. QUESTION: Are common school teachers exempt |the office of County Superintendent maj e every 
from militia tax ?—Teacher in Bucks county. ; 
™ : ; ; : _., |three years or oftener, the office always ren the same 
. ANSWER: There is nothing in the school or militia). eee . 
‘ in the eye of the law; and its acts, legally | ned, ar¢ 
laws granting such exemption ; but there should be. Di-)},. ? ; 
: 6 ™ F : : ; binding on all who hold it. 
rectors are, and so should the teachers; for there is at 
; 90. Question: I have been importuned e cer- 
least as strong a reason in one case as the other. at — ; . : , 
tificates from another county, and e rel if | am 
86. Question: If nothing is said in the contract be- | wrong, your decision will much oblige me.—County Su 
tween a Teacher and the Board of Directors, about holi- perintendent. 
days and vacations, can the teacher grant holidays with- ANSWER: There is no express aut!o1 rany en- 
out making up for the time thus lost !—Teacher in Bucks . , ; ree 4 
dorsement of certificates, in the school law the wi € 
county. 
, yractice is inconsistent with one of the ts of 
ANSWER: He cannot, unless he have the consent of the F , ford I 
: . , examination,—that Is, to affor¢ yirectors 
Board to the granting of the holiday. He must, if requir-| ~~ ol 
» , , . of judging of the applicant’s qualifi nner, 
ed, make up the lost time,—except, perhaps, in the case of ; 7 ; 
‘ oe - ; : P by having him examined in their presen 
“ thanksgiving day’? which is now set apart by public au- | ~~ ies 
- : : R ales decided by this department, and become the 
thority, and, certainly, in that of the 4th of July, if it occur eg ; 
. hich ; ) tice of the State, that certificates Ss 
in school time, which is set apart by common consent. 
Provisional) ** are of no authority 
R LENS 
ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. which they were issued,?”—and that a« 
87. Question: Our Directors have lately completed a | requires a re-examination and new cert Law and 
large house for a graded school,—one department of it to in 357). It tr that the 
; . cisions 357). tis ie that th san 
be for the more advanced pupils of the whole district.— ge j 
The Board are willing to keep this department open ten %!2€S the right in County Superintendents 
months in the year; but are not prepared to have the |tificates from other counties, “if they t i 
lower schools open longer than seven months. Have they (this course is w holly discretionary with t pre 
the right to do so ?—Citizen of Warren county. : 
i ‘ 3 “= , be resorted to with great caution. ‘1 " e of the 
ANSWER: It is believed that they have not. The inten- , ; , 
? ‘ Ae E . | State Superintendent is, that it shal ea 1. 
tion of the school law, is to afford the same duration of ; i 
3 : t : : when the County Superintenden I y issuing the 
instruction to all the children over five years in the dis- ‘ +a. : 
2 ; : ‘ ‘ certificate is in good standing, ar " b prope 
trict, without regard to any other consideration. If the ; . gest . . 
, ae i t : standard of qualification; 2. when tl! ( o ice 
practice of discrimination be admitted in any case, or for), f : 
ee . : : nas personal or other sufiicient KI 
any reason, it is impossible to foresee the evils it may i 
, cations and character of the applica 
lead to; and therefore the better course is to adhere to ' <apiaaae: 
‘ ' ; endorsement is requested by the B 
the evident intent of the law and to one general rule. ; ; : 
tending to employ the applicant. Sh 
ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. quisites, it does not seem safe or in a 
5 [Ss 10@C38 iOS il Be yi rs rus ’ a¢ 
RQ seeT re ave re sed ¢ ] » f ¢ ications F = . , 
- Qt eres I have re fused a number of applicatio . spirit of the school law, to endorse certif from an- 
for Private Examinations. Have I been right in so doing? 
County Superintendent. other county. 
. } ; roper to adk that endorsement i na 
Answer: Perfectly right, at present. While the pub- It is proper to add, that endorsem ' 
— . . sertificate is full and unconditional, : the y the 
lic examinations of a county are in progress, no private | ©ettilicate is 1 a (bee : 
: 1 . . lder rs s with ther t fess 
examination should be allowed. All persons desirous of | holder ranks with the other prof 
. : . Ww r: b hat \dorsen < 
being examined can attend one or the other of the public |DeW county ; but that endorsem , 
examinations. This will not only fulfil the law, but avoid |tificate is only for the balance of the time for w 1it was 
unnecessary occupation of the County Superintendent’s | originally issued, and that, like holders of su certifi- 
time. Besides, it is a suspicious circumstance for any one | cates in the new county, the holder of an endorsed provi 
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sional certificate, becomes liable to re-examination at the | 


end of the term or year, from the date of the certificate. 


91. Question: Would it be proper and advisable to re- 


quire candidates for the Professional certificate,—those 


who have obtained No. 1 on all the branches and have 
given satisfactory and practical proof of competency in the 


Art of Teaching,—to write a Thesis or theme, on some 
topic connected with Teaching or Education, previous t 


the issuing to them of the full certificate ?—~County Super- 


intendent, 


ANsweER: It would be both proper and advisable. Be- 


yond a)l question the County Superintendent possesses the 


power to require this proof of the candidate’s skill in com 
position and of his ability to treat, in a logical and ex- 


tended manner, upon any topie connected with his pro- 


posed calling,—to the highest county rank in which he de- 
mands admission. In fact, itis but a part of his Exar 
nation—and the practice will be most advisable. This 
will st ilate those looking to the Permanent certificat 
to more frequent exercises in composition, and t great 


efforts in connected and logical thought. Whether the 
topic to be written on by each candidate should 
gested by the County Superintendent, or selected by t 


f, is a question for the decis 





and probably, as in all other cases of professional t 








I 
the sele yn Of the subject should be left to the w 
himself ct to approval by the County Superintend 

92. Question: Should attending ‘‘ dancing partie ° 
and da e considered an ‘* immorality,’ and as 
ciel Aus vithhold or annul a Teacher’s Certificate 
— ty Superintendent. 

ANSWEI Dancing is one of those pr: which must 
be left to each man’s own discretion. practice 
mode nd without scandal or interference with duty 
D ne has aright tocomplain. But if habitual to the ¢ 
tent i ig neglect of duty, or if practiced at n- 
pioper places, or in improper company, or if indulged in 
to the sturbance or scandal of a neighborhood, ( 
com I norality and should cause the withholding 
al the ym plaint be established, the nnu ng i 
ee ite ; for a teacher should be of good repute and ex 
4 i ] ’s. 

( ion: A Common School Teacher has | 
x y immoral conduct, acknowledges crime, 
prot a repented of it, and requests a cert ate 
S} equest be granted ?—County Superintend 

AN i I 3a question forthe sound discretion 

f ( ty perintendent, who knows all the 
( we not. But o r Oo} 1 is. ft t if the 
c ict W g sly immoral,” a specially re 
t ate uld be refused. Forgiveness of 
" y his fellow mortal lacing nin a 
| \ he can quietly rega character and 
ce of society,—is one thing. Forgiveness of 
ar il by a public officer, and the placing of him in 
a | f contact with the young, and of influence 
ip ciety, is a widely different thing, and an act which 
no pu ficer should hazard, except upon the clearest 
propriety and necessity. If, for instance, the 
ral la be a single one, not habitual but rather acci 
tal, o1 4 trivial nature,—the public officer may, in 
t exe e of a wise discretion, overlook it, and venture 
a sec trial of the subject’s virtue. But if the conduct 
moral, or if habitual though not so gross, 
then we can see neither the necessity nor justification for 
try & relormatory experiment, at the expense of the 


I } ‘ . 
8, a true repentance would probably rather 


j ‘e 1 rement 


from the public eye, than continued ob- 


trus luring the effort at reformation. 
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Teachers monthly reports.—County Superintendent, 


94. Question: I want a supply of the long blanks for 
r*d 


AwswErR: There are none on hand; nor will there be 





shortly. In the meantime, your teachers who have over 


50 pupils in school, must either paste two of the short 


blanks together, or write the excess of names on the back. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1 of the division 5 (** MisceELLAneous’’) of 
the instructions pasted on the inside of the front cover 
of the note | ks for the visitation of schools, County 
Superintendents will hereafter adopt the following, and 


. 


paste them over No. 5;—a loose printed copy being sent 


Number! f persons present at visita- 


tions, exa s and ex tions, if any; Directors 
sits ‘ y effect; the number and effect 

{ ] I SECRETARII I n be of districts in 

4 e Se ry a ir visitor or District Su- 
erintende effect. The salary paid to District 
pecre ry I y I y 1 1180 the salary paid 
ea ser any s urging the duty I Sec- 

i ary ) 

7. M ‘ ION The 1 er of scl 3, in 
which Mora is give whether by the use of 
> k onthe r by regular oral instruction, and the 

el which the scriptures are regularly 
ead and t eral effect t s ols. 

8. Pusitic SentimentT.—The prevailing public senti- 

nt, ia rela to the Cor School system, in each 

strict, whether favorable or unfavorable, and the promi- 
r cause Y Y state e¢ ig. 





Gilucutional Societies. 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
\NNUAL M 1 GREENS . WESTMORELAND CO. 

‘ ‘onve he Court House, 
l‘uesday A ist 7. 1860. at 10 o’elock, A M.. 











nurs ttoa of t Kxecutive Committee. 

ap President. in the chair. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Wr. Clark, of Philadelphia. 

Minutes of last meeting at West Chester read 
a id appl vf l. 

Vr, Allen, of West Chester, chairman of the Ex- 

itive Committee, presented a programme of the 

Vessrs. McA ind Allen were appointed by the 
chair to distribute copies of the same amongst the 
audience 

An invitat was given by the President to 
teachers pres to come forward and register their 
names. Fifty-four responded to the invitation. 

The Preside ivited all present to participate 
n the exercl whether members olf the associa- 
tion or not H iid we wish to learn and hope 
to be able to tea something useful. 

Mr. Alle presented the following resolution, 
ound on last 's minutes, for discussion during 
the remainder of the forenoo ession : 

Resolved, That females should be educated in 
the same schools with males, and to the same ex- 
tent 


Mr. Dickson. of Pittsburg. said. he did not come 
with the intention of taking part in the discussion. 


The resolution as presented was affirmative. If 
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the position or its propriety be denied, some good 
reason should be shown, why it should not be adop- 
ted. If women are rational beings, having minds 
like men, there could be no valid objection, why 
they should not be educated to the same extent and 
in the same manner. As far as their relations and 
duties are concerned, these are not greatly depend- 
ent on their education. It is a mistake to say that 
education must be with aschool specific object ; we 
do not educate children as we learn a trade. The 
object is to cultivate the mind generally. It was 
formerly a motto, “ Might makes right.” Men be- 
ing the more powerful, absorbed these privileges 
themselves. But that day is now gone, and the in- 
dividual who undertakes to say that ladies should 
not be educated to the same extent, has a very hard 
task to perform. 

Mr. McAfee, of Westmoreland, as there seemed 
to be backwardness, said he liked to make things 
go if possible. Would like to know the length 
and breadth of the question. Is it proposed that 
the education of gentlemen and ladies go hand in 
hand in ali respects ; or that the education proper 
to a lady be given to her in company with the oth- 
er sex; or is the speaker allowed to take any view 
he choses? He hada very distinct opinion of his 
own on the subject. The education of alady should 
differ from that of a gentleman, simply because her 
position was different in society. The custom of 
society and of the civilized world, which precludes 
ladies from taking part in deliberative bodies, so far 
from being tyranny, was an act of the greatest kind- 
ness. There is this difference between a man and 
& woman; a man may belong to the public—may 
be everybody's body—consulted by everybody, met 
by everybody. A lady is a human being belonging 
to one individual and no more; whenever set up to 
make a show of to the multitude, she ceases to be a 
lady. Few young men desire to see their sweet- 
hearts (that’s the old word) take their places upon 
the rostrum or the stage. Many good women, itis 


true, do so, but the practice is not generally ap-| 


proved. If this was the true principle, he thought 
that the distinction incapacitated woman from tak- 
ing public part in the actions of men. When that 
distinction is removed, her charms are gone—the 
golden bowl is broken. She is no longer the same 
object of admiration to her husband, or lover, that 
she was before. If this be true, the education of a 
woman should be different from that of man, con- 
fining her to domestic duties—the duties of sister, 
daughter, wife and mother. 

If the question is, not that she shall be taught the 
same things that we teach men, but that she shall 
acquire those proper to her situation in life along 
with the male sex, he was inclined to think the po- 
sition correct. Manis gregarious—there is no nation 
that separates children. A strong argument against 
this is supposed to be taken from the barbarism 
of the ancient nations ;—not generally understood}; 
there the principles were carried out to the utmost. 
One instance is that of caste amongst the Hindoos ; 
and yet we find the same principle in our own so- 
ciety, only not fully developed, as in the case of 
many other customs. The Chinese eating rice with 
chop sticks are regarded as very absurd; yet in 
our own country eating has become twice as diffi- 
cult as when he set out. At our hotels we eannot 
drink coffee without scalding ourselves ; whilst,eat- 
ing with forks instead of spoons has to some ex- 
tent the preference. 
est civilized portion of the earth, the intercourse 


In Japan, perhaps the high-| 
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‘amongst the Mongolian races the intercourse is re- 


strained. Whether it would be proper further to 
restrain it, or to allow this intercourse to be freer, 
he thought a question worthy the consideration of 
those who meet together for the purpose of belping 
this world on in its way to improvement. 

Before 1840, political assemblages were not at- 
tended by ladies. In that year, ladies attended po- 
litical conventions, mingled in the excitement of a 
great campaign, and it was ascertained that our so- 
ciety was very much ameliorated, ‘There was less 
drunkenness, less violence; men seemed calmed and 
awed in the presence of ladies. This went to show 
that this intercourse might have a beneficial influ- 
ence in our common schools. He was sorry to cut 
the ladies off from the discussion, but this should 
prove on the other hand a greater stimulus for the 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Roberts, of Bucks: ‘“ Full many a 
born to blush unseen ;’—so, many a woman may not 
be obliged to go on the stage; yet her education 
should be of that character which would enable her 
to impart right training to her children, before en- 
tering and while in the public schools. The edu- 
cation of the two sexes, while at school, should 
be similar. 

Mr. Maguire, of Cambria: 
solution should be to remedy some existing evil ; 
what injury is it intended to remedy? Is it a sup- 
posed injury done to the female scholars by se- 
paration from the male? If so, then every lady and 
every advocate of the female portion would contend 
for a separate school. ‘They are the parties inter- 
ested. In some locations this is not practicable ; 
but where practicable the interest of the female is 
identified with a total separati-n from the male, in 
the progress of education. He appreciated the re- 
marks of Mr. McAfee, that the female has a dis- 


rose is 


The object of the re- 


tinct office in society, If it were not for this, man 
would be very unfit for society. If you bring a 
heated ball into the room, it will in time modify 


\ 


the temperature of all things around it; bat will it- 
self become less warm. So with the introduction 
of females into the schools. ‘The male standard 
will be elevated and the female standard depressed. 
Hence he contended, that I 


it was the policy to sep- 
arate the schools, as much as possible. After a 


young lady has received her proper education, she 
goes into the world in all her purity, uncontami- 
nated with the grosser characteristics 0. the male 


school. Young ladies educated in schools distinct- 
ly set apart, are better prepared for wive 
trollers of men than those brought up together.— 
The experience of years has established this. In 
some places, however, this is not practicable; but 
where it can be arranged and our system not injur- 
ed by a division, his opinion was that it should be 
done. 

Mr. Beach, of Crawford: Thought there must be 
a wrong ideain regard to the school. No gentle- 
man will deny that boys and girls are fit to be 
brought up together, at home. If he could find a 
family of all boys or all girls, or boys educated by 
themselves and the girls the same, it might change 
his opinion; but when he fi xed, it 
seemed that God knew the boys were not so far be- 
neath the girls as some asserted. He did not be- 
lieve that men are so debased, that the other sex 
must be degraded by this intercourse in the schools, 
Two-thirds of the cases of elopement and fo 
ed by young ladies, are by girls in female semina- 
ries. Young ladies have as much right to be edu- 


s and con- 


oe 
ids them m 


ly play- 


i] 
i 


we are told is free, while in Mahomedan countries! cated at academies with boys, as at home with their 
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brothers. The teacher should groyern a 8¢ hool as 
a family is governed, not asatyrant. ' | 
by the rod. Neither is that family 


> lx 
rpovern ony 


right which is only governed by the rod. ‘The school 
is a large family of boys and girls— boys, naturally 


God, are as 
s much of 


from the hand of 
The girls think a 
selves. 

Vr. 
son, from Pittsburg, take the view he does of 
This practice is to be 
its being an innovation. 
cates the true law. We may learn 
the true design. In all ages, 
proaches nearest to nature, wlrether in the 


pure as giris are, 
| 


the boys as of t 
Allen was surprised to see his friend Di 
opposed on Une 


Nature ind 


her what 


question, 
ground of 
ol 


even when man ap 


of the ocean or elsewhere, he is always rard 
very superior to the female. In all the history « 
nat ns ye { discovere d, the men are Conusia i 
heads and lords of creation: and it is not to 


supposed that the female portion of 
re equal n any the word, or wer 
to be placed on an equality. When tl 


s tried it never works well. It 


sense of 


Ls40) the scales were irned from good 
den y, end Gen. Harrison was elect \W 
wo! was introduced into Paradise m 
In a ir schools where boys and girls 
cated together, improprieties are contin ul ( 
cur but the great reason why women shi 
not ght in our higher common scho 
th ist as soon as she is educated i { 
teach he gets married and all is lost 

V/ ilaquire would admit, with the gent 
It ( iW rd, tl he relation of the t h ( 
sch ris milal o that of pare: and el 
but he could not agree that the relation of child 
at ol that of brother and sister. 

} l hought that Antioch College had 
y ] ] T 7 } 





i pL, a 
Lime t ind 
1 iu e lI 
col } 
be ( \ 
We 
litic 
Dai { | rru 
tion Pp H 
fy 
( I} 
V/ [ of Lat ter, said, its 
i \ ad ot on to the 

I W should d it in the i I 
Lure but there wa none there |’ 
dist tion made in the moral cod N 
th rked mental difference. So, if there w: 
nol umily, how in the sche ? Ifa ( 
Ss not ¢ more in several families b g { 
vethe iught by a teacher stead of tl 
wh en, any difference ? he great err i 
bee ! riec ( 5 hool al De ie S | if 
eV in the fa of their being lucated 
g rut ome wrong org t t 
Scho W her Ss there a parent wno dot 
complain of some of the family being ung L 
Die Upon the same p inciple, th exes sh 
be separated for moral instruction in the family 
The conclusion - inevitable, In schools so , 


not a desirable effect on the sch 
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with the boys ; but these are the exceptions 

was Lid Great Teache suffer litt child- 

en,” & ttl s or girls, but little child- 

ren LHe d upon the broad grounds, notwith- 

standing it many objections might be urged. 
Mr. & s, of Westmoreland, said the question 


educated to- 
had said, that is the 
yrdained school—that of 
the boys and 
rirls are all put together. There was in this an 
to 


, 1_} 
Sand giris snoulda be 


where 


invala f ing are temptations 

which b and girls are exposed; but that pecu- 
lia ss tel tatlo I h comes from the min- 
; gy or tl x s by common consent.— 
) s mie S¢ il intercourse with- 
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Dickson, Alle- 


J. W. Dichersen, Bedford. W. 
gheny and David Allen, Miffiin. 

Adjourned till 2 o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Called to order by the Presidents. Minutes of 
the forenoon session read and approved. 

Essay by L. W. Beach, of Crawford co. Sub- 
ject, “The Duty of the Teacher to his Profes- 
sion.” 

Inaugural Address of the President. 
85. 

A recess of ten minutes. 

An Address was then delivered by Prof. E. L. 
Youmans, of New York. Subject, * The Chemis- 
try of the Sunbeam,” which occupied the remain- 
der of the session. 

Adjourned till eight o'clock, P. M. 

EVENING nee 

Association called to order by the President. 

Mr. Allen offered the following resolution which, 
under the rules, lies over till to-morrow: 

Resolved, That Article XI. of the Constitution 
be so amended as to read as follows: 

One stated meeting of the Association shall be 
held annually, at such time as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall deem expedient : any other meeting to 
be left to the option of the Association, or the dis. 
cretion of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Allen announced the subject of the lecture 


(See page 


to be delivered by Rev. A. M. Stewart, of Pitts- 


burg, to be “ Entomology, or insect life.” 

The Address by Prof. Youmans on the Chemis- 
try of the sunbeam was resumed, occupying the re- 
mainder of the session. 

Adjourned till 8 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Association called to order by the President. 

Prayer by Rey. Dr. Smith, of Greensburg. 

Minutes of last two meetings read and ap proved. 

Mr. Allen called up the resolution amending the 
Constitution, submitted by him yesterday, adding 
some remarks in its favor. 

Mr. Burtt thought it very proper that an altera- 
tion of this-kind should be made—believed in the 
propriety of leaving the time to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The association could not see a year be- 
forehand what the circumstances would be. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The resolution, from last year’s minutes, on Com- 
pulsory Attendance, was read and taken up for dis- 
cussion. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, each speaker limited to 
ten minutes and none allowed to speak more than 
twice, on the same question. 

Mr. Maguire felt reluctant to open the debate, 
as anything he could say would be in opposition to 
the resolution—wonld like to hear something said 
in its favor; and finally moved for the postpone- 
ment of the question. 

Mr. Allen was opposed to the postponement. 

The President said the question on the indefinite 
postponement was not debateable. 

A vote being taken, the motion for postpone- 
ment was lost 

Mr. Dickerson, did not desire particularly to 
discuss the question,—but felt anxious to hear a 
full and free discussion by the association ; would 
merely open debate on the affirmative. The question 
claims considerable attention in Pennsylvania. It 
may well do so, for this 1s the greatest obstacle 
public schools have to contend with. If a State 
make provision for the education of all children and 


} 


parents are so thoughtless as to neglect sending 
them, the future interests of the anistneenianith 


justify State authority to secure this end. All the 


considerations should be duly weighed, and if we 
have come to the time when public sentiment will 
sustain an enactment of this kind, it would no 
doubt prove beneficial to the State. Children re- 
ceive an education for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. The whole amount of money expended in 
the State is $2,579,075. Taking this as : biole: and 
comparing the total attendance of the whole num- 
ber of schools with the average atte ne wl e, we may 
arrive at a definite conclusion as to the loss to the 
State by irregular attendance :—the State no doubt 
losses one third, by this means. Such a state of 
things as this demands serious attention, and a de- 
|cided expression of opinion from the 
lers’ Association. 

Mr, Maguire, could not refrain from raising 
his voice in opposition to this resolution. Nothing 
more obvious than that any attempt to infringe 
upon the liberty of the people has a contrary effect 
to the intended design. It is true, every individual 


must give up a portion of his natural liberty; but 
when asked to give up ali, it is revolting. The 
common school system holds its life in its popular- 
ity. Pass a law of pear kind, substituting the pub- 


lic officer for the pare and you will find that the 
old stamp act was never half 


law willbe. Youcan never get the child to school, 


} 
so odious as such a 


unless by the voluntary act of the parent. Anim- 
ossible law is proposed by this resolution. We 
have such laws on our statute books, but they are 
not erforced because they vo too far; such being 


ithe case, they are permitted to remain there with- 


out being erforced. Th y are aS VOld a3 if wiped 


loff from the statute book. 





Mr. Laml orn, agret d with his friend whi open- 
ed the discussion, that a law of this kind should 
not be passed until it received the public sanction. 
The people should be A erg for such a law be- 
fore enacted, The lifficulty of enforcing a: law 
arises from the opposition to it of public opinion ; 
—although a law may deprive us of some personal 
rights, yet if sustained by the people, no difficulty 
is met in enforcing it. Ifa law were passed giving 
the people an opportunity of doing that which eve- 
ry person would be anxious to avail himself of, 
ther e would be no difficu \ But 1 this case, 
many people do not appreciate the privileges and 
their children remain uneducated: juently the 
law is inoperative to some extent If it could be 
safely made compulsory with regar parents, it 
would be different. It is tru p nt has 
rights :—but his children have rights also, which 
he should be compelled to respect Under the old 


system of education, those who failed to educat 
thei sir children were just of the same class who now 
fail to avail themselves of this privilege. The same 
persons who did not then educate their children do 
not now. Of course we do not expect a law to be 


passed, compelling those parents tos i 
dren to the common schools, but only to give them 
an education. 

It may be supposed that there is much difficul- 


tyin ascertaining the amount of education received 
at home; but it is in fact very apparent to every 
person who it is that is being ed ted, and who 
are educating their children. When we see the 
boys on our streets, smoking, drinking, -insulting 
ladies, using obscene language, &c., we think they 


at least should be compelled to go to si hool. If 
the parent wishes to educate his children at home, 
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y known who it 


he has the right, and it is ea: 
that is educating his children. 
are polite, cleanly, and conduct themselves prope 
ly, are known to be receiving an education sot 
where,—but when 


we see them rowdies on tl} 
streets, we know tl} 


hat they are not 





education which the law should, he thought, compe! 


them to receive, peaceably if it can, 
must. As the superintendent of the 
Pottsville, justly remarks, “if 
the children we must be compelled to father 
crimes :—no man has turn his ec] 
loose on society that they may be its curse.” 

Mr. McAfee. Vhe 
cure a proper attendance. He was o 
the resolution from the fact 


boro ih 


we do not edu 
a right to 


object aimed at 


more fully attained by pursuing another course 
In order that our children attend school re: 


and be benefitted by their attendance. it is n« 


sary that our schools be made interestin to fT 
pupils ; that teachers exert themselves to 
mental food and attract our children to tl! 
series of learning. If te ichers, directors a 
rents will use their efforts for this purp W 
secure regularity of attenda on the fy 
pils In order that any law may be effectua 
must have the endorsement of he people W } 
this it is useless. Did not oppose it on the gro 
of being cont iry to our law We have con 
sory laws at present. The law compels parents 


pay taxes and support the schools, whet! W 


or yt. but he Oppose d it on th erround +} it t 
end aimed at can be accomplished in a bett Wa 
without this enactment. 


Vr. Burtt thought this object could ber 


suasion 


more easily than by le y 


enact! nt. if you examine different school d 
tricts, and find a school well managed, the dir¢ 
and parents taking an interest, you gene y 
find a regular attendance. In some s¢ 
tendance is too regular; more pupils ar 
regular attendance at school, tl | t ig 
f n & 1O¢ Chiidren 1 mos ca ( 
abo tL ¢ es ire sent too eV i I pal nt 
ambitious that pupils stand at the he id g 
and it t pupllis young and a ite, the ~ 
that the physical strength is gre y injured | 
regular attendance. in the eastern part r 
ountry, other professions had been obliged to 
terifer to pr nt the te ichet m col t 
whole murdet Close confinement and 
lessons were 1 ing the constitutions of the pur 
A short time since, h ited one of the s ols 
rem ed t I 1 t 








ed t of twelve years 

rep you l ed ica Yr TOI l d ] \ 
in your school In me fF ces regzuia ( 1 
ance doing more harm than truancy. 

Another objection. Who is to be the judge 
when scholars attend school regularly ? I} J 
tice of the Peace ? There are many good old 
tlemen serving in th pacity, who when you 
went to school from eight in the morning till six 
the afternoon, and still think it hurts no one to do 
lt ye t ey vent to school to p! Ly, whittle t 
desks, have long recesses, and very little study w 
done, and their health was n injured by this 


But it is different 


Justice of the 


course, now: yet the good old 
a 7 
i 


Peace, when question woul: 
come up, whether a delicate child should be sent to 


I he 


The children who 


receiving that 
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ying r children at ymeé 
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} et d to this Associa- 
ate compelling of parents to send 


prejudice them against education. 
was puzzled to know what side the 
on—he wished to he enlightened.— 


school, would be found deciding in faver of com-! They were talking about compulsory attendance, 
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object is to compel parents and guardians to edu- 
cate their children and wards. It don’t say where, 
or in what school. We might adopt this, if with 
Mr. Lamborn we believed, that children are well 
educated when they are decent and polite. He did 
not think we are prepared for the adoption of such 
a resolution, because public sentiment is not pre- 
pared for it. Where are the statistics? Who knows 
what proportion of the children are sent to school ? 
In a single district, upon calling the attention of 
directors to the subject, it was found that } of the 
children went to no school. In such districts we 
need not apprehend the danger that Mr. Burtt men- 
tions, of sending too much. In the country there 
are few that gothree months out of the four. That 
would not be likely tohurt any body. But we can 
do better than to legislate on this subject. We 
have not made our public schools what they should 
be. We are not sure that we have ever satisfied a 
majority, that the public schools are the best place 
for receiving an education. 

If this resolution contemplated compulsory at- 
tendance, it would be clearly wrong; but it does 
not. Let us first know the evil we propose to 
remedy and enlighten public opinion ; and then if 
able to show them, that we can relieve them by 
legislation, let us do it. But such a law would now 
be uncongenial to our people. It was even doubt- 


ed at first, whether our Common School System, | 


being compulsory, was constitutional. 
Mr. Beach, of Crawford. Compulsion shows a 


ié 


is to get homes for his children. Children have 
claims upon parents, that no parent should over- 
look. The child claims, that the parent give him 
the means to prepare himself to be a useful citizen. 
If the parent neglect that, does he do his duty ?— 
We have compulsory enactments on our statute 


f 
books; the law compelling men to make roads in 


lother sections of the township, than on their own 


land, is compulsory. If a man neglects to provide 
food for his child, what does the law do? It steps 
in and takes the child away and clothes and feeds 
it at public expense. If a man is found whipping 
his child to death, does the law say that man has a 
right to do as he pleases? No, the law punishes 
the man and takes the child away. But as 
soon as you begin to talk about the then it 


1 
mind 


is tyranny. Parents may neglect, or maltreat the 
mind, but must not interfere with the body. Knew 
one neighborhood, in his county, where they were 


parents 


not able to support a school, because | 
would not send their children, allowing them to at- 
tend foot races, | 


shooting matches and 
Five of them were there educated for the State 


prison. The people of the county paid a heavy tax 
to educate and then a heavier tax to punish. Have 
inot the tax payers in that section any rights 7— 
Must the individuals of this neighborhood pay a 
school tax, and then pay the expense of punish- 
ment of these, because their parents would not 
send them to school? He did not p etend that 
educating a man makes him a good man t ignor- 

= 


weakness in the system; that is, to compel shows 


that a strong power is in opposition. In the old coun- | 


try, and in the early ages of this, people were com- | 


peiled to pay for the support of certain churches. 
Was that right? In the State of Pennsylvania 
and other States, where the people are compelled to 
support a school, it is all they should be compelled 
todo. ‘To compel parents to send to school, is 
going a little too far. We have now bent the bow 
farenough. If I see fit to stay away from school, 
and my parents see fit to keep me away, they should 
be allowed the privilege. 
have the power, even to compel a scholar to read 


the testament in school. To compel parents to 


No school teacher should | 


send to a certain school is tyranny, which cannot | 


be tolerated in this age. 

President Coburn re-read the resolution to show, 
that it has nothing to do with compelling parents 
to send their children to school. Parents (said he) 
should be compelled to give their children an edu- 
cation, qualifying them to be citizens ;—is that 
tyranny? He did not believe it was, 
man says we have no statistics. Let him go to the 
report of the State Superintendent ;—take first the 
whole and then the average attendance, and he 
will find that there is a difference of over two hun- 
dred thousand. Besides this, the tables do not give 
the number of childrea that donot go at all. The 
complaint will be found, by almost every individual 
visiting schools in the country, to be “ irregularity 
of attendance.” ‘‘ We can’t do anything with them 
—can’t get them into class.” For this reason,—at 
the end of the term, parents complain that they 
have not been taught anything. What is the state 
of the case, as to every individual in the world, as 


The gentle- | 


to his rights? Has not the rising generation rights? | 


have not my children rights which the law can 
oblige me to respect? Men do not act so in any 
other respect. Why does an old man build a house? 
for himself? No, it is for some one else. Why 


does a man go to the west and purchase land? It 


; ; 


ance and crime go hand in hand, and the history of 
the world proves it. 

There are laws similar to this on the statute 
books of this State and Nation, and 
years. In our large cities, if the pa 
give the child an education, the town authority 


takes it and educates it. In the State of Connec- 
ticut he was informed, that a late chief justice, was 


a man who was taken away from his parents when 
a boy, and sent to school. The intention was only 
to give children an education and prepare them 
for usefulness. 

Mr. Beach called the 
tion to the programme—it 
pulsory attendance.” This the people will not and 
should not stand. He had no doubt but that the 


attention of the Associa- 


is there called ** com- 


gentlemen who have spoken on the other side, think 
that it is no tyranny to compel people to send their 
children to school—to have the youth of these 


United States educated. But just as soon as you 
compel the parents to send, it becomes tyranny, 
just as much as to compel them to go to some par- 
ticular church. The old Blue Laws of Connecti- 
cut are about to be added to the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania. A law preventing gambling and 
drinking saloons, compelling men to be honest, &c. 
isa different law from one compelling a man to set 
his children to school. It issimply in principle the 
same law that would compel a man to go to a par- 
ticular church. An old teacher from Germany re- 
marked, on visiting his school,—‘‘ your schools are 
very different from ours—our schools are like our 


houses 


government. It is very hard for us to induce 
scholars to work in the school, when compeiled to 
go there.” 

Mr. Dickerson—It seems that after the full ex- 
planation given of the nature of the resolution, 


they will persist in misconstruing it. The words of 
the resolution were a different guide. Something 
had been said about statistics—he would present a 
few, to show that there is a want of some means of 
securing a fuller attendance. The whole number 
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of pupils in attendance in Pennsylyania 634,000 ; 
they average but 375,000, giving a loss in round 
a little more than one-third 
Here are the figures which tell us, that there is 
needed to secure attendance. Tl 
amount expended for educational purposes is $2 
577,000. It is then fair to take the same portion of 
the expenses, which will make an annual loss, by the 
lack of interest, of $879,000 on our ¢ xpenses every 
year. The resolution he thought should be passe 
when parents will not give to their children tl 
propet edu 1u10n, they should be compelled to Ga 
it by legal enactment. ‘The time has come when 
this Association should give an expression of 
opinion on the subject. He hoped the resoluti 
would be passed. 

Mr. Cowan—The idea is at war with everythir 
we expect to achieve by a free government. 
ig government for? ‘To make people good, mora 
wise, learned and well-behaved? Not at all 
The cause of the revolution consisted in th s, that 
the world was governed too much. Our ancestors 
determined to try the experiment of entrusting th 
people with the government of themselves. The 
government is simply protection. W 


numbers of 258,000, 


something 


obiec t of 


do I want with a man to tell me what I shall do 
this is contrary to the genius of liberty. ] 
distinct, independent individual; and though ré 


a : > 
sponsibie in all time to come for my conduct, no 


man has a right to influence me in deciding wl 
that shall be. Governments are for protect ; 
How far should that protection fro: If a man is 


stronger than I am and injures me, I have a1 
to a piace somewhere to take him t », that I m: 


} P " 
have redress. If aman gets in debt to me, I |] 
‘ ‘ } ! 
aright to compel him by some means to pay m 
Sut the whole tendency of thines pn WwW, 18s, when a 


man gets in debt, to try to prevent him from pay- 
ing. A man, at one time, could buy goods becaus 


he had a body, which in default of payment cou 
be put to jail :- he could get credit because |} hac 
a little property. Now,a man must be r 

three hundred dollars, before he can get cred 
These schemes result in the benefit of the rich 
the poor man who purchases goods of the rich man 
is now compelled to give a ‘cow catcher,”’—in othe 
words, a note waiving all claims to whate " pre 
perty he may possess, Ihe man not worth three 


hundred dollars, is thus led into temptation t 
cheat the poor mechanic alongside of him. Whe: 
ever the people are interested in taking « 
themselves, they want no law compelling them to 
but to enforce rights, they want some tri 
bunal to which they can appeal. ] 

What does this resolution propose—to abolish 
the family relation? The legislature have no con 
stitutional authority to pass such alaw. It could 
not be enforced in this country. How many em 
bryo chief justices are running about our streets ? 
What is the import of the argument advanced. 


If you do not educate your son, we will take him, 


do so; 


and educate him, and clothe him with a gown and a 
wig, and make a chief justice of him. 

It is fortunate, that we have from our ancestors 
an article called the common law—all that we have. 
we have from this—let its principles be key 
view. If you can compel me to make my chil 
scholar ; 


yt 


dret 
s, you can compel me to make them rel 
ous. Attempt this, and you imitate those who 
burned Servetus and John Rogers, and everybody 
who would not think as they did, and thus threw a 
shadow over the bright soul of man. 

What is education? You propose to take your! 


cy 
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child to a ) room. and set some fellow to 
listen te som words, or learning arith- 
metic by m wing 1 the middle of the book 
and working ds both ends, or grammar which 
is to effe t ey VLhHIng ¢ se, except its language f Is 
this education? By no means. God and nature 
have ag 100 higher than the heavens that J 
teach from. This is a right 1 allow no man to in- 
fringe. The means of education are everywhere. 
Who are our ed ited me Those who have gone 

it strong their own strength and sought edu- 
cation ev vhere Boys in learn to read from 
the signs a l pictures ~ ch a boy would learn 
latin off the old sp h dollars, and spanish off the 


Mexican, and Arithmetic from the milesto 
It implies 


ducation ? 


) incre { power; t is a good man, he will 
all the é but if a rascal born, you increase 
s chance f vil. I was waked up one morning 
yanoldG nan client, who came to me in a great 
trouble ; says he, “ mine prother Shon is going to 
interdite me for shtealing a bee tree. He is one of 
the greates scals i th s country, If he could 
read and y | pelieve he would make tes on 
’ We t want every man educated to the 
highest p we Wal an honest, sober and 
dustrious stat of society. ‘lo educate the vil- 
an, would to crown him with thorns, or put a 
ttle s him f this Association should 
recommend tl meas e, it would be another drive 
at the great lee which slid under the whole 
S en to irn it it ] t 


Mr. A moved the suspension of the discus- 


V/ / inced a1 gf ol th Western 
Pennsylva Stat | ;’ Association, this 
ifte oon o’el | r of 5 minutes 

Cor d l'reasu s account for the 
~ Li eal | g Au st '. h L860 ort d, 
ind aft - é na i Messrs. Davis, Dicker- 
son and R rep Ww on motion of Mr 
St y ( iit d dit ng committee 
vith insti sto! objects of t vari- 

is payments 

Report « j ead by Mr. Sherman, 
ey s subject Order of Stuties On 
notior p l i Se page 7 

Ad | l Z or 

| N 
A report by J. NV. Gregory, of Lehigh county, 


was then read by Dr. Taylor, of Chester county :— 
Subject—*“‘ Should the Ancient Classics be taught 
n our common schools.” Report accepted. See 
page 91. 

P) Si lard announced the death of one of 
our members since the last meeting,—Mr. Tewks- 
bury, County Superintendent of Susquebanna 
ty; and moved that a committee be appointed 
to present proper resolutions on the subject.— 
Adopted. 

Kssay read by Miss MZ. B. Jackson, of Chester 

uunty. Subject—* The demand for a more ele- 


coul 


vated culture among teachers of our public schools.” 
In the absence of the essay, the following brief 
outline is given: "The pedagogue has for a long 
ted by writers of fiction, as the re- 
presentative of garrulity, conceit and littleness,— 
Although the teacher of to-day is very different 
from the pedagogue of half a century ago, yet he 
who aspires to proficiency in any of the professions 
must devote years of mental toil. As he who would 
reproduce the outlines of nature by art, must bury 


time been sels 





to 
th- 
ok 
ch 
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re 
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himself for years in the eternal city. So the teacher |the editor to unite in asking for a division of pa- 
must make equal efforts to fit him for the exercise |tronage by the State, in favor of the Journal. We 
of that highest of all arts, that of moulding char- might thus have more writers and less money to 
acter, giving the first impulse to an immortal intel-|}pay. Hoped the matter would not be acted upon 
ligence, to stand interpreter and an ambassador in precipitately, but reasoned upon in kindness,— 
the court of God. The teacher should have an inti-; Every periodical has been a losing concern by those 
mate acquaintance, not merely with text books, but | who conducted them, but this one. P 

with knowledge in general. How insfgnificant the Mr. Roberts said, for his part, he was well pleas- 
mere pedagogue before the true teacher, whose ed with what the Association have been pleased to 
knowledge is not confined to the covers of any book; do. Thought we should have a journal in which to 
but who, taking the universe as his text book, draws publish minutes and proceedings generally. Penn- 
his illustrations therefrom. No position requires sylvania is not so large but what we can all get to 
more thought or culture, than that which aims at the Association once a year, and the cost not so 
the cultivation and full developmert of the mind. | great but what we can all afford one dollar for the 
The human heart is an instrument which will swell | Journal. 

to sweeter music, or jar with harsher melody than Mr. Davis was laboring under the delusion for 
any other. Society demands of the teacher a gen-| the last six or seven years, that the Schoo! Jour- 
erous culture. The aristocracy of intellect is to|nal was our organ, having always published free of 


be the true American aristocracy. Let us, who|charge all our proceedings. What the gentleman 
hold the keys of the human heart, regard it as the means by an organ he did not understand. 
most sacred duty of our lives, to pursue the study Mr. Burtt did not know that the Journal was the 


of human nature.~ Borne on the strong wings of|organ. Mr. Burrowes has not consented to make 
effort and duty, let us become better men, better | it the organ—he has published our proceedings, but 


women and better teachers. we were informed that the Association had no 
Mr. Stoddard, Mr. McAfee and Mr. Burtt ap-| organ. 
pointed a committee on the death of Mr. Tewks-} Mr. Allen said, the State Teachers’ Association 
bury. Recess of 10 minutes. had no organ. Some three years ago,’proposed to 
Report of P. B. Witmer, of Lebanon county.— establish a ‘paper to be the organ of the Associa- 
Subject,—‘“H ow to teach the English Language to | tion, owned and controlled by it. At that time his 
German children,” read by Mr. Allen, of Chester | motives were misconstrued and a good deal of hard 
county. Report accepted. (See page 94.) feeling occasioned; concluded after that to bide the 
Mr. Burtt, of Pittsburg, said :—The Association |time of the Association, when we should have an 
known as the Western Pennsylvania Teachers’ As-| organ for the Association. The time is now favor- 
sociation, had arranged to meet at the same time able for the®adoption of an organ ;—did not care 
as this ;—we have consulted together, and it has| whether it is the Educator or P ‘nnsylvania School 
been decided to dispense with any regular meeting, | Journal. In no other way does it seem possible to 
inasmuch as it conflicts with the business of this | get a general circulation of a teacher’s paper in this 
Association. The business he wished to present, |State. There appears to be a demand among the 
grows out of the postponement of our organiza-|school teachers, for some educational journal.— 
tion. While this Association existed, it commenced | Along the line of N. York, other journals are more 
a monthly periodical, known as the Educator in|extensively taken than the School Journal. Two 
Pittsburg, edited by Samuel Findlay. We feel un-|men came to him tourge on the Association, the im- 
der obligations to sustain this periodical. It is still| portance of recommending their journal as the 
successful, and inasmuch as we are about to aban- | State Teachers’ Journal. ‘he most advisable thing 
don any regular meetings, we desire to get rid of |to relieve us, is the effort made by those gentlemen 
this responsibility. This Association has no organ; from the west, to take the pecuniary resp sibility 
we feel there will be no danger in this Association |on themselves. The most of these journals have 
taking this as their organ. He therefore offered |involved their editors. The New York Journal in 
this resolution :— two years run itself under ground $1.400. These 


Resolved, That the “ Educator.” a monthly jour- | facts admonished us, as Pe:nsylvania teachers, to 
nal heretofore published under the auspices of the |be a little careful; but these gentlemen propose to 
Western Pennsylvania ‘Teachers’ Association, be|relieve us from pecuniary responsibility, and only 
adopted as the organ of this Association, provided | ask us to endorse, and give to us a partial control. 
satisfactory arrangements can be made with the|The only objection was that of locality ; but he was 
present publisher. in favor of something of the kind. 

Mr. Findlay, said, the enterprise had been flatter-| Afr. Burtt said: The association might have a 
ing,—the journal had been well received through | committee in reference to location—it is not indis- 
the State. It is for the teachers of the State to} pensable that it remain at Pittsburg. 
say then, whether they will have an organ for the| Mr. Lamborn. Was not able to understand what 
State Association. He believed they should have | particular advantage the association of teachers of 
an‘organ—every State Association should have one | Pennsylvania could derive, from having a Journal 
at its command. For the publication of your min-| nominally the organ, when we have had one already 
utes you must go a begging— we publish them free. |8 years, which, if not nominally the organ is as much 
You have a right to an organ—it is now in your|so as if printed on its title page. It has always 
power to have one. Would not stand in this posi-| published our proceedings, and not merely as a boon 
tion without an expression of the teachers’ will. granted. Its editor has been in the practice of at- 

Mr. Williams said he was asked to say some-/|tending, taking notes and publishing the full pro- 
thing, in relation to the proposition ;—resided in the |ceedings. If not nominally the organ, it is in real- 
western part of the State. When the western society | ity so, and is so considered by teachers at large.— 
was proposed, opposed its formation;—when the|It has been the medium for teachers to publish 
society was formed he became a member, but still | their opinions on different methods of teaching, and 
opposed its formation ;—when the periodical was/discussion. He also thought it was satisfactory to 


: | . ; 
started would have patronized it;—was asked by'the teachers of the State, as far as regards their 








8UO 


interests as teachers. 
rived from having another organ? 





What benefit would be de- 
It is admitted 
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excellent 
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music, 








turned to e band for the 
to be equal to any other Journal. The President invited the audience to the ad- 
Mr. Davis said: Che older members of this asso- dress by Mr. Cowan, of Westmoreland, to-morrow 
ciation will remember that this is no new question, aiternoon, 

Four years ago it was discussed at Williamsp: Election officers and place of meeting fixed 

The association there refused to have anything to for to-mor m ng 

do with it--did not wish to incur any pecuriary Social meeting announced for to-morrow evening 
liability. During all the years of our existence the at 74 o’cl 

School Journal has published our meetings—the Adjourned till to-morrow morning at 84 o’clock. 
only aid ever given was $40 for 16 extra pages at .Y¥—M NG SESSION 

the Williamsport meeting; but if the time has ar ah sy, Aug. 9th. 1860. 
rived when we ought to have a Journal, then the The Ass on was called to order by the Presi- 
question comes up in due form, Thatthere should gent at 2 - 

be no pecuniary responsibility is true—and the edi ssion was ¢ 1 with prayer by the Rev. 
tor of the Educator at Pittsburg cannot wish mere- | J h Met t Ey scopal chur h of 
ly our patronage, for that is worth nothing. As! q 

this association refused to have anything tod » with 3 vesterday’s proceedings were 
an organ when there was but one, he could not con-| », . . 

ceive how the fact that there were now two, made J ~ idard. « behalf of the Commit- 
aby stronger necessity. tee app » report « the decease of B. F. 

Mr. McAfee moved that the further discussion of | 7y),/-¢/ nitted the following Preamble and 
this question be laid over forthe present. Agreed) Roegolyt 
to. W God in his wisdom has seen fit to re- 

Adj urned till o’clock this evening move fr us b leath. one of our number, 

WEDNESDAY EVENING Benjam I’. Tewskbury, County Superintendent 
A la number ol spe tators present. Tl Res é F That while we acquiesce in 

Re} of the committee to audit the Treasurer’s | ; vis f Divine Providence. we sincerely 
account presented and accepted, showing a balance | regret h ind deeply sympathise with his be. 
on hand of $334.47. reaved ] invo e the blessings of our 

Mr. Burtt moved a committee of three be ap-| [feayenly |] to rest upon individual mem- 
pointe d to recommend a place for the next annual ers. : 
meeting, to report to-morrow morning. Amend ‘ Pesol | t the death of B. F. Tewks- 
ment offered that committee consist of five. A ry. t { cause has lost a true 
cepted ar lI motion carried fri¢ nd | i faithful officer. 

Mr. Allen moved that a delegation be elected by “ P, con t f three be appoint- 
this association to attend the next meeting of th d to prepa a biograpl tch of our depart- 
N. ¥. State Teachers’ Association. d frien¢ Lborer } read at the ne xt 

Vr. Burrowes said, he had been a silent but! pect A ss tic 
pleased spectator of these proceedings, and could Re ‘ That copy of these resolutions be 
not forbear expressing his gratification that the | forwarded Mrs. Tewkesbur also. that thev be 
association would hereafter be able to pay friendly | pub} ( Educat fourrals of the State.” 
visits to their neighbor Heretofore it was impos-| Pyof §s said: § the last annual meet- 
sible for the State Teachers’ Association ‘to reci- mi r ! As tion, Benj. F. Tewks- 
procate with any similar bodies. He should like to rv. the ¢ Sunerir } of Susquehanna 
see delegations appolinte d to the associations of all |, 1 wl t time of his appnointme nt to the 
the neighboring States. As a Pennsylvanian, he| office. was t} mel n the body of Su- 
was proud to say he thought something may be per n State. | een called from his 
learned from us, and that those delegations would active and ld of rs, to try the realities 
be able to carry a little light from the Old Blind | of the spirit world, whither we all, sooner or later, 
Giant. Ll ped the association would be represent- | will be sumn ! 
ed in such a Way that our New Y ork friends would Under th imstance t is well that we pause 
be induced to reciprocate, to pay res t is fallen in the field 

Vr. Dean suggested that delegations be appoint-jof battle, v llv for the interest 
ed for Ohio and New Jersey as well as New York, | of the eau e y ngaged, and en- 
and that the three delegations be appointed from | deavor t more fully, if possible, that we too 
different parts of the State,—for Ohio from the|are soon to 1 wav, and that 
west, New Jersey from the east, and N. York from t all of life to live, 
all ov The amendment was acct pted by Mr. | Nor all of death to die.*? 

Allen, and to-morrow mornipg appointed for the It is but « year ago, that our brother-laborer 
selection of the delegations. was in our mi s healthy and as full of life, and 

Music by Prof. Smith’s string band. ener and earnest expectation for the future suc- 

Committee on the place of holding the next an-|cess of our « itional system, as any now among 
nual meet vg: Mr. Burtt, of Allegheny, Mr. Sterl- | us Thus, wl n the active pursuits of life, death 
ing, of Philadelphia, Mr. Westlake, of Indiana,|is in onr midst lecting his victims from those of 
Miss Sarah Kerr, of Blair, Miss Rachel E. Martin, | our number who are just approaching the meridian 

of Lycoming isefulness, as well as from those, whose advanced 

Lecture by Rev. A. M. Stewart, of Pittsburg.— re and feeble | Ith bespeak a speedy dissolution 

Sub ect, Entomol gy, or Insect L fe. il and j j 
On motion of A/r. Daris,a vote of thanks was It w mv pr ce to be with our departed friend 
tendered to Mr. Stewart for his address. a few days vt us to his death And although. at 

Music by Prof. Smith’s string band. t time, he was aware that he could never regain 
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his health, still he evinced the deep, self-sacrificing 
concern, for the interest of the teachers and schools 
of his county, that has ever characterized his endea- 
vors. He informed me, that during the three months 
preceding his illness, he had traveled on foot, up- 
wards of nine hundred miles, visiting schools and lec- 
turing to the people and pupils of the various dis- 
tricts under his charge. ‘This severe physical and 
mental exertion, induced a fit of sickness, which ter- 
minated in consumption, and removed him from 
among his friends, on the 30th day of June last. As 
he recounted the difficulties that met him at every 
step of progress in his labors, and the efforts he had 
put forth to surmount them, and still expressed an 
undying interest in the education of the young, I 
could but feel that the sentiment of an ancient pa- 
triot, 
s¢ Whether on the gallows high, or in the battle’s van,— 
The fitest place for man to die, is where he dies for man,”’ 
is truly applicable to one who has thus devoted all 
his energies of soul and body, to serve the young 
around him. AndI could but administer to him 
the consolation, that his life had been spent in serv- 
ing the interests of a noble ,cause, and that the 
teachers and youth, who had enjoyed opportunities 
for head and heart culture, that his efforts had 





brought within their reach, would ever remember | 


him with feelings of gratitude. He simply replied, | 
“JT have certainly tried to do them good.” 

It may not be amiss for me here to state, that 1 
was not wrong in my opinion of the kind regards 
and generous sympathy of the teachers of the 
county, as they are now manifesting their apprecia- 
tion of his labors among them, by taking steps to 
erect a monument to him who labored with them 


so faithfully, to render the common school system | 


more practicable and efficient in its results. 

I have been acquainted with the deceased since 
his connection with the common school system, and 
am happy to bear testimony of him as a man of esti- 
mable moral character, and unreservedly devoted to 
the interests of education. 

Mr. Burrowes seconded the motion for the adop- 
tion of the resolutions, and remarked that he had 
known Mr. Tewksbury for years, and during all 
their acquaintance the impression made by his cha- 
racter was in accordance with the statement just 
listened to. ‘The deceased was a working, active 
useful officer. He died with the harness on. On 
the 29th of June, the day preceding that of his 
death, he resigned the County Superintendency in 
a written communication which was not received 
till after his death. The firmness of the handwrit- | 
ing showed the calmness of the writer ;—valuable 
suggestions were made in the document for the good 
of ‘the county, showing his devotion to the trust com- 
mitted to him, tothe last. Such a man was a loss 
to the State and to the teacher’s profession. But 
it was unnecessary to add words to the remarks al 
ready made, by oue better acquainted with the vir- 
tues of the deceased. 

Mr. Coburn, Prest., said: He was somewhat inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Tewksbury. He was 
appointed Superintendent when a mere boy, only 
22 years of age, and served two years under that ap- 
pointment. It was said that he began to cut off 
the teachers he thought not qualified, which raised 
a perfect fury amongst the teachers and their friends. 
Indignation meetings were held on the subject; still | 
he had nerve enough to go on and do his duty ; and 


elected a second time ealn nost unanimously, last May. 
The lesson is,—-go straight forward and do your 
duty, and it will not be long before you find out that 
that is the proper course. He died a disease 
brought on in the discharge of his duty. Eternity 
alone will tell us how many are brought to their 
graves in consequence of travelling the mountains 
and hills of this State this year, to stir up the peo- 
ple in the cause of education. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The following gentlemen were nominated and elect- 
ed Dele gates to the New York State ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Watertown, in Aug. 1861 

C. R. Cosurn, Bradford. 
B. M. Kerr, Pittsburg. 
F. A. Aten, Chester. 

J. W. West take, Indiana. 
FRraNK Taytor, Chester. 





lo the New Jersey Association. 
Ws. Sreriine, Philadelphia. 
W. V. Davis, Lycoming. 
Amos Row, Lancaster. 
W. F. Roserrs, Bucks. 
SamvukE. P. Bares, Harrisburg. 

To the Ohio Association. 

Pittsburg. 





SAMUEL P'INDI AY, 
J. H. Stewat 

A. T. Dovutuet ‘ 

| L. H. Eaton, \ city. 
W. R. Forp, Indiana. 

ry | s | » 

I. C. Carotuers, Beaver. 
Tuo. H. Burrowes, Lancaster, 


After a recess, to allow members to enrol their 
names, the committee on place of next meeting, re- 
| ported unanimously in favor of Lewisburg, Union co. 
The report was adopted and committee discharged. 

On motion, the Association proceeded to an elec- 
tion of ‘officers for the ensuing year. Messrs. Lam- 
born and Jack were appointed tellers, and reported 
the result of the election as follows : 

President: 
Anprew Burrr, Allegheny. 
Vice Pre side nts: 
Joun Miuier, Blair. 
AZARIAH Smitu, Mifflin. 
A. T. Dovruerr, Allegheny. 
E. Lamborn, Lancaster. 





Recording Secretaries : 
Ws. Steruine, Philadelphia. 
J. H. Stewart, Allegheny. 

| Corresponding Secretary : 
| C. R. Cozsurn, Bradford. 
Treasurer: 


| 


Amos Row, Lancaster. 
Executive Committee : 
J. P. Surrman, Schuylkill. 
A. H. Semspowenr, Blair. 
| J. W. Dickerson, Bedford. 
F. A. Autuen, Chester. 
S. R. Tuompson, Crawford. 

While the election was in progress, the President 
decided that County Superintendents were to be re- 
|garded as Teachers, in the sense required by Article 

‘IX of the Constitution. 
| After the result of the election was announced, 





when the election came on, he was elected by one of | Mr. Andrew Burtt tendered his resignation as Pre- 


@ majority. The directors told him to go on and do| \sident of the Association. 


bis duty. He kept on in the same course, and was 


On motion, the Associa- 
‘tion unanimously refused to accept this resignation. 
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The Vice President announced, as the committ ro—and nd on th emblyv 
called for by the third resolution reported this morn- and also present nt in tl se of 
ing to prepare a biographical sketch of B. F.'T mmon tion, it s to him lil dream. 


bury, to be read at the next meeting of the As i- What | ne i mmonwealth thin 
tion, as follows: J. F. Stoddard, C. R. ¢ rn, S. th ri { When lled 


An Essav entitled, “ Pictures as Teachers claim tiful | re 

I é the minds of Youth,” was r iby it in y { { 4 rouct | y 

thoress, Miss Marv McCord, of Mifflin co. tw j ! terest that 

Rev. Dr. Smith, Professor in Jefferson ll I . tan } . 

ing introduced by the President, said: It wa 5 — : » iM rete 
times imagined that Professors feel no inter _ : 3, vi 

" . owe , . . . ‘ 1 

mmo! hool education. This is a great n 


We find a great difference in the persons w] 


to « e, whether or not weil instructed in y ; 
sche . Many of our difficulties are owi t) 1 of our « n 
fact that th se plac ed under our care ha Western Peni i- 
taught the first elements of a common educatio1 i t ul \ ler- 
Thorough scholarship in the first principles is in I . sas e ¢ 0 ca I m I ne 
pensable, in order to success in any of the | - b | . rst 1 10 
bran This should be borne in mind by « re , n 
teacher. Communication of mere knowled not Ww rm i _&. iH Lower, 1 U n- 
the principal thing. If the teacher is i. higher b han 
forming a habit of thinking, he has com _ ior t of in this ¢ ountl His 
I hand 1 congratulate hit on ; " years In th ' 
Tl ¢ tL Wall Ol tt n t l ms I \\ t 
the 30] or n 
U'} tendency t ( 
i 1 as | he but diff i r d 
ts ought n t LV nh 

b id Tt dap | ) I i r in - 
of tl ar, ourht to be ad ged en 
rogre books should be pri : 


method of tea ] ng adopt 
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ommonwealth. He coincided with the remark of the | ru [here was every reason 
of a friend, who said he was deey t | I] houl f ir 


} } } 


such an assemblage of working men f earnest minds’ this com m nt toward thoroughness 





d in the greatest interest which can elicit the 1 the « f know 


eflorts of ar issemblage Dr. 7 coll led he remarks of Mr. Bur 


He must be permitted to congratulate the P1 rowes—and in 1 oratit felt in having the co- 


dent in view of the prospects opening heiore the a ( rat v hve raged in higher depart 
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ments of our country and time. In these associations 
of public school teachers and others, the great pro- 
blems concerning education are discussed to a very 
great extent, by those identified with the public 
schools. They were not met together merely to con- 
fer upon the best means of instruction, but to enlist 
the hearts of the people in this subject, in which all 
men have an interest,—the farmer, the mechanic,— 
the rich, the poor,—the high and the humble. It did 
seem to him, that as members of this association, 
they have to look at the work which is to be done, as 
well as to prevent the extension of erroneous views. 
He had heard some remarks from a learned gentle- 
man, wherein it was hinted that in the public school 
system of our State, many things were so defective as 
not to bear a critical examination. But he deferred 
remarks on this part till a later period. 

Resolution adopted. 

On motion, the thanks of the association were ten- 
dered to Miss McCord for her Essay read before the 
association. 

Report by Mr. Smith, of Mifflin co. Subject, 
“Thoroughness in teaching.” Report received.— 
(See page 92.) 





On motion of Mr. Stoddard a vote of thanks was 


tendered to Miss Jackson for her Essay and also to 
Mr. Smith for his Report. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


Association called to order by Mr. Dennison one 
of the Vice Presidents ; Annual Report of the Ex- 
cutive Committee read. (see page 96.) 

Mr. Davis said, some of the recommendations in 
the report, were already acted on, some remained,— 
as the re-appointment of a committee, to prepare a 
volume of the transactions of the meetings of this 
Association. Thought the time had not arrived for 
this to be done with safety. The transactions are 
within the memory of nearly all, besides a regular 
record, together with nearly all the Reports and 


Essays since its commencement, is in the Penn’a. | 


School Journal. This was a matter on which he 
would like to hear the opinion of others, before we 
vote. 

Mr, Allen said, the committee had not in view a 
compilation of all the proceedings, but such portions 
merely, as would be of interest to the future and 
present teachers of Pa. We need something to link 
our teachers closer together asa body. The experi- 
ment had been successfully tried in other'States, and 
seems to be the thing demanded for the time. 

Mr. Burrowes was under a misapprehension, in 
regard to a duty enjoined upon him at West Chester. 
As he understood the design, it was to publish in pam- 
phlet form only the proceedings of the West Chester 
meeting, with a brief account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the State Teachers’ Association, — the 
latter duty having been enjoined on him. 


memoir. It seemed in that form a useless expendi- 
ture of money. Had been willing to prepare the 
memoir, but in consequence of sickness and an acci- 
dent, he could not well do it,—perhaps it was as well. 
The project now before the Association, met his en- 
tire approbation. It was, not to publish the entire 
proceedings of the association, but the best of its 
papers and transactions, with a brief review of the 
past. Some years ago the Massachusetts teachers 
published a volume of the same kind, which had a 
good effect, in putting teachers in possession of the 
most valuable transactions of the Association. Re- 
port received. 

An address was then delivered by Edgar Cowan 





He never | 
liked the project, though he assented to prepare the | 


| Esq., of Westmoreland county. The addr 


of Mr 
C. occupied more than an hour, and was listened t 
with the most intense interest by a large and delight- 
ed audience. At times instructive and eloquent,— 
containing a fund of useful information, and again 
varied by anecdote, witticism and mirth provoking 
sayings,—it was a happy blending of the il with 


the agreeable. 

Mr. Taylor moved a vote of thanks to Mr. C. for 
his speech, and at the same time expressed his re- 
gret, that a gentleman who could have been such 


first rate teacher, should be spoiled by being made a 
lawyer. He was almost ready to forgive all t 
errors of yesterday morning, and if he would : 


to teach school a few weeks, would be willin: 
make him president. (laughter.) 

Mr. C. said if ever he left the profession he now 
had, he would be among the teachers and pay them 
back for ali this. = 

tecess of 10 minutes. 
| Mr. Burtt asked leave to withdraw the resolution 
offered by him yesterday, in reference to the “ Edu 
cator,” which was granted. 

Mr. Davis offered the following resolution 

Resrlved, That the Treasurer of this 
be directed to invest, with the approbation of the 
Executive Committee, the funds of this association 
in such a manner as to realize the great 
of profit, with safety to the investment 

Mr. Davis intended no reflection on the present 
Treasurer, in whose hands the fund was safe; the 


t n 
GALI 


amount 





object was to increase, by the annual interest an 
otherwise, the funds of the associatior » that the 
old members might, as soon as possible, be relieved 
from the annual contribution. 

After some further explantory remarks by Messrs 
Burtt and Allen, the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Allen offered a resolution, that « mit tee 
of three be appointed to compile and publish the 
transactions of this association. ’ 


Mr. Davis thought it would be better not to adopt 
this measure now. A committee should examine 
the materials, see the size of the book and ascer 
tain the cost, before publication. 

After some other remarks, the resolution was 
adopted. 

Mr. Alle 7) offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointe 
to consider the propriety of adopting the “ Eduea 


itor” published in Pittsburg, as the organ of thi 
Association, with power to act finally on 
ject ; Provided, the Association be not 
ipecuniarily in its publication. 

Mr. Allen sustained the 
brief remarks on the necessity’ of the 
their associated capacity, having an organ through 
which to publish their views and reach each othez 
in every part of the State. 

Mr. Davis opposed the resolution as the same, im 
substance, with the one that had been withdrawn 
and as committing the association to the action of 
a committee. 

Mr. Burtt had withdrawn the original resolution, 
under the impression that a committee would be 
appointed to consider the question, and report at 
ithe next meeting. 

Mr. Bollman thought it would be better for the 
Association to be independent, in reference to the 
support and control of an organ. It had derived 
all the aid possible, as an organ, from the Pens 
isylvania School Journal, without any expense er 
\liability. Would be in favor of a committee to im 
‘quire and report. 


the sub. 
Invoived 
resolution with some 
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Mr. Davis moved to amend tlie 
striking out all after the word “ resolved” an 
serting : 

That a Committee of five be appointed to take 
into consideration the propriety of having a regu- 
Jarly authorized organ of this association, and to 
report at our next meeting. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the 
as amended, adopted unanimousiy. 

The Chair appointed FE. Taylor of Chester, ] 
V. Davis of Lycoming, A. Burtt of Alle y, | 
R. Ford of Indiana, and Joseph Watson of Lancas- 
ter, as the committee on the resolution. 

Adjourned till 7 o’clock. 


resolution, by 
d in- 


resolution 


EVENING SESSION. 

Called to order by President; music by string 
band ; minutes of the day read and approved. 

Dr. Taylor was excused from serving on the Com- 
mittee on an organ of the association, and J, 
Dickerson of Bedford, appointed in his place. 

Che President then announced, as the Committee 
yn the publication of Transactions: 7. Zaylor of 
Chester, P. Bates of Harrisburg, and Wm. Ster- 
ling of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lamborn offered the following 
which were, on motion, adopted : 

‘ Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to 
the County Commissioners for the use of their spa- 
irt room in which we have held our meet- 
ings, and for their kindness in lighting the hall and 
otherwise attending to our comfort and 
nience ; also to the clergymen of the place for their 
opening our meetings with prayer ;—and also to th 
people of Greensburg and vicinity for their kind- 
ness and hospitality to the members of the Associ- 
ation. 

“« Resolved, That the thanks of the Association 
be given to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
for furnishing excursion tickets to the members of 
the Association, for the trip to and from the 


of meeting. 


S 
tion 


resolu 


cious co 


conve- 


7 
piace 
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“ Resolved, That our thanks be given to the 
treensburg string band for the excellent and soul- 
nspiring music, with which they have so kindly 
furno hed us.” 


Mr. Douthett offered the following resolution, 
which was on motion, adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the thanks 
be tendered to the enterprising editors of the Pitts- 
burg Daily Despatch, Journal, Philadelphia Press 
ind Greensburg Herald, for their full and faithful 
report of the proceedings of this Association.” 

The remainder of the session led up with 


of this Association 


ie was fill 
hort addresses of a humorous character, and music 
the Greensburg string band. 

Soon alter 9 o’clock, the President addressed to 
the members of the Association, a few parting re- 
marks. 
On motion of Mr. Cowan, a vote of thanks was 
tendered to C. R. Coburn, the presiding officer, for 


* 
. 


3 


the able and impartial manner in which he has pre- 
sided over the deliberations of this body. 
The members then united in singing the doxol- 


yry, after which the Association finally adjourned. 
Wa. STERLING, 
Re Cc riding Pe. cretary. 
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ADDRESS OF C. R. COBURN, PRESIDENT OF THE AS- 
SOCIATION. 

In the spring of 1845, a few teachers in one of 
the cities of an adjoining State, met for the pur- 
pose of consulting upon the best and most feasible 
means of elevating the profession of teaching,— 
if, indeed, teaching could be called a profession,— 
and, of securing, to some extent, unity of action 
among the teachers of their own State. They 
talked over the condition and prospects of those 
engaged in communicating instruction, and felt that 
something should be done to make them better. 

They, as we may suppose, looked back to days 
of olden time, and compared the situation and 
prospects of teachers and taught, in years long 
gone, before they, or even their fathers, were with 
the then present. They saw in the dusky past, the 
dark gloom of ignorance and superstition settling, 
like a death pall, upon the whole earth. 
were only to be found confined in the gloomy clois- 
ter, shut out from the world in which they were ex- 
pected to prepare men to live andact. “The dark 
ages,” were indeed dark, to the friends of general 
education. 

As these few friends held communion in that 
narrow upper room, the vision of brighter days 
flitted across their intellectual view, the murky 
clouds began to disperse, and streams of light dart 
through the midnight darkness which had covered 
the earth. They traced these quivering, flickering 
rays upward, and still upward, till the teacher and 


the school appeared to become essentials in society. | 


They saw, that in the New World, the teacher and 
the school house stood side by side with the preach- 
er and the church. 

And still they consult. They devise ways and 
means ; they propose schemes; they try to look 


Teachers 


linto the unknown ;—to come and ask, what now is 
v> be done and by the teachers of the present time, 
i—by us to push forward and make more popular 
the cause v.. rriveral education ? 

Much has been accomplished by way of legisla- 
tion and voluntary associations, to rouse the peo- 
ple and improve the schools. We have town and - 
county organizations, county and town Superinten- 
|dents, Normal Schools, and Teachers’ Institutes: 
and still we need more; something’ more must be 
done for teachers. They do not know each other 
jas they should. They do not sympathize with each 
lother as they ought. They are too much alone.— 
|There is no silvery chord of union running from 
|heart to heart, that binds them togeth 
|brotherhood, as there should be. 

Notwithstanding the pointers upon the dial ad- 
monish these teachers, that to-morrow’s 





or 


in one 


| 


teaching 


|will drag heavily,—still they hold converse; they 
| plan, they reason, till morning fringes ‘the orient 
jwith streams of golden light, ere that little band 
jseeks repose. 
| A few weeks pass, and one of these erergetie 
| teachers moves, in the city Teachers’ Association 
jthat that body recommend to the teacl of the 
i State, to hold a State Teachers’ Association in July. 
|the 30th day. The motion was adopted, and a com- 
|mittee was appointed to carry out the resolution 
That was, it is believed, the first organization of 
ithe kind ever formed, in this country at least, the 
first strictly State Teachers’ Assoc iation ver cé 
vened. Other State educational meetings had been 


Massachusetts and New York had their Stat 


On the first week in April, 1832, a con 


held. 


ilyceums, 





{vention of teachers was called to meet at Boston : it 
|met, but proved almost, if not quite, a failure. There 
were school agent societies and American Institutes 
of instruction. 

Superintendents conventions had been called, de 
liberated, prepared reports, passe d resol ind ¢é d 
journed. Michigan, in 1837, had had a Stat n- 
ivention of teachers and friends of education, and 
‘New York a literary convention 1830 R31 
‘but never before had there been called a m ne, or 
lan association, to be composed of the teachers ‘of a 
State ;—strictly, a State Teachers’ Association. 

At that meeting it was decided to hav 
ers’ organ, to be edited, controlled and tained by 
teachers. Such a riodical was est d a 
called the Veachers’ Advocate. There were several 
educational publications started long before tl 
ducted by some of the ablest men of the age ;—mer 
whose whole lives had been devoted to tl] au of 
leducation. We had had The American Annals of 
| Education, edited first by Wm. C. Woodbridge, ane 
subsequently by Wm. A. Alcott, starte d in 1831.— 
The Common School Assistant, by J. Orville ‘Pay 
lor, in 1836. The District School Journal, by Fran 
cis Dwight, in 1839. Mr. Alcott, in the Annals for 
1838, says, “common school papers are ming 
‘quite numerous. Okio has three, Illinois one, Mic! 
'gan one, New York one, one is proposed in Main 
one in Pennsylvania, and one in Massachusetts.’— 
But these were not teachers’ organs; they were all 
good educational publications, without doubt; but 


'still some felt that there was yet an unoccupied space 
in our school literature. 

Such, fellow-teachers, was the small, and to humar 
view, the inauspicious beginnings of this great move 
‘ment, which has for its objects and aims, the improve 
iment of those engaged in training immortal beings, 
jand through them, the improvement of our schools, 
'__the institutions in which mind is developed. Now 
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there is hardly a State in the Union which has school| ble authority, and contemn their dearest 


system, that has not its State Teachers’ Association, 
and its teachers’ organ, conducted, supported and 
sontrolled, in most cases, by their State organization, 
and receiving State aid as the official organ of the 
school departments. Canada, also, our nearest neigh- 
our first cousin, has its association and its edu- 
ational journal. 

Pennsylvania, our good old Keystone 
gh not the very foremost in this movement, as 
she seldom is in anything that is untried and of doubt 
y, was yet among the first, to come forward 
und take hold of the matter in right good ¢ 
he always does, when she has decided as to the right 
\ little 


isters to move, 


por, 


ten , 
mtate, al 


tho 


69 wttitt~ 


to be done. 


slower, perhaps, thar 


her s but now, far 


f most of the States, and behind none in her 
tional policy. 
Now, it may with propriety be asked, wh 
) Lined by these annual teach rs’ gatherin t] 
line together of t ichers of all rad 


rimary hool, the graded school, the academy, tl 


lege and the university 2? How are those w 
a ymnetimes at great expense,to be r 
! what way benefitted by thus « y 
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marks that are still standing along th ! 
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upon the subjec t of schools 
ons, where some local cause had er 
porary interest. The mm hool 
ooked upon as th nes to t end I 
encouraged and sustained,—mere 
nto which all cla ses of hil } I 
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tutions. But little attention w 
iitecture, school furniture or 
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r rather on the borders of s 
wh and county isso ition 1d 
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om yray in the service; hence, th ldom 
hers schools, and when they did W 
nily than otherwise, to see or 
LiclZ OF LO propo nk rithm 
r crabbed grammatical sentence. 
hen, in but one or two States, were there County 
Superintendents, and a separate school depar n 
ew. At the time of the oreanizati of 
\ ition spoken of, the movement was |! 
d 1 with suspicion by many of the warmest 
friends of the school system in the State. They feared 
hat it w . concerted plan of the teachers, to put 


lown tl perintendency, Normal Schools, and In 
, Not a few teachers looked upon Superin 
ndents, as nothing more nor less than pies, prowl 
ng around their school houses for the sole ] ipose of 


and ‘eading them before 

he ople in the form of annual reports,—and Nor 
mal sas hot beds for pedagogical vanity and 
f-conceit, whose half matured plants were to mo 
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Ider teacl Some Superintendents believed 
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It may with propriety be asked, do you pretend 
that these changes have been effected, this advance 
secured, these improvements made, solely or even 
mainly, through the operations of teachers’ associa- 
tions, either county or State? Byno means. Ido 
not pretend any such thing; but it is asserted, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that these meetings of those 
engaged in the business of communicating instruc- 


tion, these social gatherings, for the exchange of 


opinions and the comparison of plans, have been 
powerful agencies in producing these results. It is 
claimed, that teachers’ associations have done much 
to elevate the business of teaching and improve those 
engaged in it. 

Fellow-teachers, we have assembled on this, the 
eighth anniversary of our State association, to min- 
gle sympathies, exchange opinions, compare views, 
renew pleasant old associations and form new ones, 
impart and receive instruction, recuperate health, 
revive spirits, and become wiser and better educators. 
We are gathered from the primary school and the 
academy, from the graded school and the college, 
from the normal school and the university. We have 
come from the hill-tops, the mountain slopes, and the 
green fertile valleys; from the rural and thickly 
wooded districts, the hamlets, the towns and the den- 
sely populated cities of our fair commonwealth. We 
have left behind us our schools, with all their vexa- 
tions and pleasures, their duties and responsibilities, 
and come hither to be happy and make others so,—to 
participate ina “flow of soul anda feast of rea- 
son,’—to please and be pleased. 


An important question with us then, is, how shall 
the sessions of this meeting be conducted, that thes 
objects shall be attained, and all go home satisfied ? 
W hat shall be said and done, and by whom?) What 
subjects reported upon, and what questions discussed { 
In what way can we best and most effectually serve 
the cause of universal education ? 

The Executive Committee have decided who shall 
lecture, read essays and make reports, and have also 
presented a few topics for consideration and discus- 
sion. But very much of the interest and life of our 
sessions will depend upon the manner and spirit in 
which our discussions are conducted. To have them 
profitable, there must of necessity be diversity of 
Opinions, and views. ‘Teachers should not all think 
alike, unless it be rendered sure that all are right, 
and any other opinion would involve a moral wrong. 
All have not had the same experience or the same 
attainments; hence, questions will be viewed in 
different lights, and from different stand-points.— 
Every teacher shot ld be able to rive rood reasons 
for his opinions, and support them with sound argu- 
ment. 

Let then our discussions be spirited and lively, but 
marked with that kind, considerate regard for the 
opinions and rights, and feelings of others, which al- 
ways prevails among gentlemen and ladies. Let our 
speeches be short and directly to the point, leaving 
all personalities, all unkind reflections, buncombe 
speech-making, all disorderly, unparliamentary stra- 
tegy, to those who occupy high places. 


Let us remember, that we are teachers, and should, 
first of all, instruct ourselves in the principles of kind- 
ness and forbearance,—that we are governors, and 
should learn to control ourselves. Let us remember, 
too, that we are responsible for what we say and do, 
and the spirit in which we act. An influence will 
go out from this meeting all over the commonwealth, 
—an influence that will be felt upon her educational 
interests. 


] bespeak for the chair and its decisi 


bearance, while in the discharge of diffi 
oftentimes delicate duties. Spread the m: 
charity over all mistakes, and attribut 
judgement rather than the heart. 
Veterans in our cause, are silen 











leaving our band. A sly, mischievous fairy 

stantly making drafts from our ranks; ting about 
our school rooms,—those especially males are 
engaged,—he sh his captivating t at ven- 
ture, but with unerring certainty at r most useful 
and accomplished | ers. Whet arrow 
transfixes the heart of a fair teacher, tl epter of 
authority immediately falls from her hand, the duties 
and responsibilit s of th each and 
less of her attention, her educational languishes, 
and she almost insensibly falls into 1 rimonial alli- 
ance, and le auves he pl 1 1 DO 
forever. 

Since we last met, another twelve pas 
ed, and borne upon its swiftly flow rent, our 
acts and words, our thoughts and e1 ns, our ex- 
amples and influences, our faithful or hful di 
charge of duties, and } 1 them st 
wean of eternity. During those twelve months, 
many a faithful teacher has been ind be- 
fore the Judge of all the earth, an n an ac- 
count of his stewardship. Th nany 
v d ted instructress, 01 { ron 
mournfully aw rom the school be- 
loved teacher h eit forever 

A few mor V 19 ! s of 
toil and anni i w,a V \ I d 
vacatlor ind Wwe n ( ( 

r reward 
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fit and hon n duca ] 
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human heart, as now; love, humilit teach- 
ableness, : kind will el] 
as now, n lorg } I r ( 
influence never Tl A 
daily making upon the minds of our ls wil 
while mind lives 
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we may all stand around the il Grea 
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THE ORDER AND NUMBER OF STUDIES IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS, 


> ST] 
BY i LLI 





There is, perhaps, no subjec ! rag 
the attention of th icher, uy \ s 
his profession in a greater mea lepends, than 
the one proposed for discussion in t question be- 
iore us. 

It is, moreover, so comprehensiv the range of 
subjects it includes, that to treat it 3 bear- 
ings, would Jead us far beyond our proposed limits. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves the lead ng 
features of our subject, and endeavor to offer some 


general observations and dedu +h practical 
conclusions, as may be of use to the teacher, and 
assist him in the discharge of his ardu 
and if in this we in any degree succeed, our expec- 





ous duties . 


‘tations will be fully realized. 
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The first inquiry, “ What is the “natural orde) of |tent, preparing the mind for the rece — of pure ur 
study in our common schools,’ assumes that the se-|and lofty sentiments, and enabling it the better to bi 
quence in which different studies should be presen- |struggle against the influence of a a at vicious ti 


ted to the attention of the learner, is founded upon | example, _ 
some fixed principle. The mind, as well as the While we consider this the primary, it is by no al 


body, has its laws. They operate with the same ns the only part, that music performs in the tc 





uniformity and produce analogous results. In it tem. It has other important uses at 
obedience to them, the thoughts and operations of|in the school room. It is an excellent preparative al 
the mind are regulated. An act of intentional re-|to many of the studies, which follow in a more ad- n 


collection, or of judgment, is as much dependent | vanced e. The relation it sustains to reading iC 


on other pre-existing mental states, as is a volun-|is, perhaps, the most obvious. It does not require ts 
tary motion of the arm upon an act 


l 
f the will, or| argument to show that the boy or girl. wh¢ voice or 
| 


( y ( 

respiration upon the contraction and expansion of|and app ation of time and hi irmonious sound, a 
the chest. These laws—which, indeed, are but a! have beer Itivated in the singing class, will have ti 
uniform order of succession—are in all cases the better id of the pauses in punctuation, and the n 
same, as is affirmed by the universal experience of | inflectic | modulation of the voice in reading, ly 


mankind. than « who has not had this advantage. A t 


rom this, we conclude that the natural order wled of n may also be made to assist the u 
of study must corr spond to the natural order of |memory | rming an association of rhythmical W 
mental development. As the stomach of the child|sounds. This will apply particularly in cases where d 
requires food suited to its age and condit so|words andy $ without syntactical arrangement Li 
does the mind require aliment, in the way of study,|are to | Zed ich as the declension of 
suited to answer the d mands created by . ew} nouns | ouns, { t] iradigm of dDsS.— J 
powers and expanding faculties. Yet how littl Upon t me } 3 the practice of chaunt- . 
this regarded in the educatio | systems of t | or t 3 Y often | sued with ad- I 
In many cases, the order seems to be entirely 3 vant 8 
versed, and the mind is forced into certa } Urs lit It is onsist t with I plan, that on- 1 


prematurely, or perhaps in opposition to its nat formity t ( l re, the study of the alphabet t 








‘ i Ui | | 
wants, Thus, that education. wh 1 evi 8 a sh id | mt iced a i Cari ed along In connec- 
by its own native force, is striving to work out tion with the ¢ ses already named. That na- ( 
thwarted, and study soon becomes an irkson 1r- | t may | ons d he however, much will 
den. lu hing. By the method i 
The first faculty developed in the mind of a« d/ fort | wi we regret to say still 1 
is sensation, and the first knowledge it re h ‘p progress can be ide, ' 
ideas of external things, derived through the me-!\ ‘as al d e, it is worse an use- 
dium of the senses. Thus are first awakened th Ss Ind 10thing that has a great- | 
powers of perception and me mory, and hence the rr ten tultify the 1 land retard pro- 
are the first requiring education. This end can | ess of thought It | I remarked, that the 
best subserved by presenting to the attention, the tin ht ¢l does not think at all, is 
forms of sensible objects. From these. properly while i ding before its teacher (?) reps ng 
classified and explained, much useful knowledge ft t ens : irole of a-b- On the 
can be gained. In this way W1 | the child learn not |¢ t a com! x with the powers, rath r 
only the names, but also the external properties of |than the ‘bitrary names of the letters d after- 
bodies, so far as the language previously acquired | wards cot ! “t] my} sounds into words, 
will enable it to comprebend them. This method | accord ge tot of ciation, the child will 
of educating very young pupils, and which is at led rradation ; and while it is 
thi day too familiar to need desc ption, is! y yr 1 rt of reading, it is at the sa me 
under the name of “ object lessons,” extensively | by the t ectual pre mployed, di ping 
practiced in primary schools, where it pre ved /and st1 ning its powers of abstract asso- 
methods of instruction prevail, It is interesting | ciatio t mental states w In- 
to the pupil, because it adapts itself to his mental | der t] 
condition : hence, it is sanctioned both by philoso i { natural ol ts, to which 1 nee 
P and experiel ‘ has | I | n reises as tf d to 
Vocal music is another exercise that 1 strengt { pow ( rvation and blish 
should be commenced more aS a recreation at/in n iid I I eradually prepare the 
first, however, than a st idy ipon the child’s first puy ni study of Geography.— 
introduction into the aie room. It is one f After he irned ft relative position of the 
which little, if any, previous preparatio1 ne object hool room, he may extend the 
Sary ind hence it car 10t be entered up n too early. |sphere ol servations nd notice in detail the 
It is conceded that a philosophical and progressive | topogra feat the surrounding land- 
system of education aims at the full and harmoni-|seane. In this vy he y icquire fixed ideas of 
ous development of all the iaculties, No extent relative ne t a d distance; when, in accordance 
of purely intellectual training, can ¢ mpensate for/with the natural progress of the mind, he is pre- 
a neglect to cultivate, in due proportion, the sen-| pared to 1 from the known to the unknown, and 


s 2 es and the moral nature, By attention to!learn the 0 rraphy of countries he has never seen, 
‘first alone, a person may become possessed of In ast tly educational sense, writing, perhaps, 

inion qualities, and be called a fine s holar, 

never can become a Neg cultivated man. 


these wants are met, at least in part, by the 


occupies the least Important place among the exer- 
f the school room. It is an imitative art, 
y|rather than a stud , and can be successfully pur- 
practice of exercises vin vocal music. Its magic |sued with very little reference to intellectual pro- 
power acts like a spell upon the susceptible heart | gress ; and yet, from its great practical utility, it 
of childhood, softening down the aspe rities of its|is consider a second in importance to no other 
nature, exorcising the spirit of misrule and discon-|branch. Ni ily is the ability to write a fair hand 
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to 
us 








univ ersally shanti ds as an nduliose nsab le aoe 
but no one, however extensive his general informa- 
tion, can establish a claim to the most common 
rudiments of learning, without possessing that 
ability. Now, considering the fact, that both in 
town and country, a large proportion of the pupils 
attending our common schools, is obliged to leave 
at an early age, in order to enter upon some busi- 
ness avocation, there is presented a strong reason 
for introducing writing among the first branches 
taught. In the schools of Prussia, where the meth- 
ods of instruction and the classification of studies 
are perhaps the best, the elements of writing are 
taught by means of the slate or blackboard, in con- 
nection with reading. This method, while it great- 
ly economizes time and means, possesses the addi- 
tional advantage of enabling the pupil to read man- 
uscript with greater facility than he could other- 
wise acquire in the same time. As a means of 
development, writing, we have said, possesses very 
little distinctive imports nce. 

At this day, no apology is m essary for Pe cing 
Drawing among the studies to be pursued i our 
common schools. If it were, and did time ben 
many weighty reasons could be assigned why 
should occupy an important place. Linear draw- 
ing is usually commenced in connection with wri- 
ting, and after sufficient progress has been attained, 
and the powers of observation have been well exer- 
cised by lessons upon objects of nature and art, 
the pupil is prepared to commence simple exercises 
in surface drawing and perspective. We have said 
that the natural progress of the mind is from sense 
to intellect, or more properly, from ideas of exter- 
nal origin to those of reflection. The connection 
is made by those mental states called conceptions, 
and which partake of the nature of both; hence, it 
seems that drawing is particularly adapted to this 
transition period. In copying from nature or from 
models of any kind, the representation is not trans- 
ferred immeciately from the object, but is first re- 
ceived into the mind through the organ of sense; 
and is thence reproduced upon paper. The mental 
process is somewhat different and more complex in 
drawing from memory. In this case, the original 
idea is reproduced in the mind as a conception, and 
from this the representation is made. The same 
faculties are brought progressively into exercise in 
the study of Geography, especially in the construe- 
tion of maps, which is another example of the 
practical application of drawing to the acquisition 
of knowledge. Like music, it also educates the 
esthetical powers of the mind; but it goes farther 
than music, in the important influence it exerts upon 
the imagination. We are aware, that in the opin- 
ion of some, this would amount to an objection, 
rather than an argument in favor of drawing, as a 
study for the school room. But when we consider 
that it is purely an intellectual exercise, and in- 
volves nearly the same mental process as reason- 
ing, we can scarcely fail to see its importance, 
merely in an educational point of view. Drawing 
should also precede the study of mathematics ; 
particularly those departments which depend upon 
diagrams, such as geometry. ‘To this study it is 


an important preparative, for it is impossible that | 


any logical conclusion can be reached, unless the 
subject of the demonstration, which is always re- 
presented in the diagram, is clearly conceived. 


History is eminently a practical study, and, as | in, 
of late, so much neglected and so inefficiently 


such, especially the history of our own country, is 
entitled to consideration as a common school study. 
In assigning it a place, however, in the order of 
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time, we may be nteted ‘perhaps, as differing 
somewhat from common usage. The attention of 
the learner is not generally called to this branch, 
until it can be presented in connection with arith- 
metic and grammar ;—subjects, the pursuit of which 
calls into requisition qualities of mind wholly un- 
necessary to the study of history. A child, we 
presume, is prepared to enter upon this study as 
soon as he has acquired the ability to read and 
comprehend the language employed. History, like 
geography, is principally an exercise of memory, 
and where the re is a topical arrangement of the 
subjects, the learner is greatly assisted by associa- 
tion. Where however 
served, he is left more to his unaided memory.— 
Now, it is well known that this power does not 





a chronological order is ob- 











improve, but on the contrary depreciates, in pro- 
portion as the powers of thought and reason aré 
brought into active development. ‘The memory 
seeks some philosophical connection or logical se- 
quence, in the facts presented to it; and where this 
does not exist, it acts with less vigor. Hlence, we 
infer, that history should be commenced as soon 
after geography as the circumstances of the case 
will admit. This arrangement is rendered more 
necessary, from the fact that the study of the for- 
mer, includes. to ¢ great extent. a know eage ol the 
latter. We wou ld lways be understood, however, 
as referring only to the time of commencing cer- 
tain studies, and not as objecting to their being 
pursued, afterwards, in connection with others in- 
troduced at a later period. 

We have alre 7 indicated the ord which 
some of the advanced mathematical dies should 
be introduced ; y¢ t the elements of arithm etic may 
be commenced at a much earlier period. In this, 
as in eve ry other study, the exact time will depe! id, 
among other things, upon the extent of the pupil’s 
previous preparation. 

A perception of the relation of mbers, de- 
pends, first, upon the exercise of abstraction; and 
their subsequent combination in tl science of 
arithmetic, involves the powers of memory and 
reason. This last is a complex ‘process, and 
includes several simple mental states, some of 
which are employed in the study of reading, (ac- 
cording to the method we have suggested,) geo- 
graphy and history. Hence, we infer, that com. 
paratively but little progress can be mad 1 the 
study of arithmetic, until some maturity of mind 
has been attained. After the pupil has learned to 
count, and to read and write numbers, while pur- 
suing the studies to which such exercises properly 
belong, the first principles of arithmetic should be 
taught mertally. TT! bis process should be continued 
until the calculations become so complicated as to 
transcend the power of mem¢ ry, wo written exer- 
cises should be first commenced. ‘The student in 
mathematics uses written characters for the same 
purpose that the public speaker does his notes, as 


1 


a means merely to refresh the memory, which is 
generally more limited in its capacity of improve- 
ment than reason. Besides the advantage claimed 
for mental over written arithmetic, as a means of 
elementary instruction, it surpasses all other studies, 
even geometry, as a means of fixing the attention 
and concentrating the powers of thought,—proper- 
ties of mind which constitute the basis of a good 
memory. 

There is perhaps no subject that has been, until 


taught, as English grammar. Although its first 


‘principles may be reduced to the comprehension of 
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the youngest, yet such progress*as will mak 
available in any practical sense, 1S not a iined ratio. i noen 
without calling into service powers of thought 


ist with maturity o 





analysis that can only e: 


Ss 


ment. In the study of arithmetic, starting from arms and - but 














the same premises, it is impossible for two minds organs « estion 
to reach different conclusions. Notsoin grammar. time, let 
Altho’ the deductions of reason are no iess certall ration ¢ ! I'he 
yet there is something left for the exercise of t th 
judgment. It is allowed, so to speak, a decision developt reper pee 
in equity ; while, in the former case, its offi d his 
stroved by the rules of demonstrative re: e, the 1 
wh th re du e all other poss ble con sions 1 ioubt 
the correct one to an absurdity. That these two’ perce; 
methods of reasoning may be d veloped mp i I 
mony, and the convictions of the mind not und 
influenced, and the belief disturbed by allowi the \ 
mod s of argument induced by the pu I Val 
mathematical studies, to usurp the supremacy, we pra » & { 
would have these two branches taught te { 1% 
altho’ in most cases, we presume, « msta f 
would warrant us in introducing study of 
mar ata period somewhat subse quent . ave 

As a collateral study, in close connect 1 witl ress: | ies 1 ¢ 
the above, we would place English comp¢ sit to} been t 
be pursued as a weekly exercise. This is a 
that we believe is not usu ly taught in our n-| made with t 
mon schools; and yet, considered be h as an aid to! pursue t ir < 
the study of grammar and with reference to its! of teacl 
gre il prac tical utility, we cone Ve to { | d 
mou importance. The object proposed in 1 { : t bi 
study of English grammar, is to t ich the t note att 
speaking and writing the language correct ve lithe m | 
yet how frequently does it happen, that pr 3 who | great deer 
excel in parsing, are yet unable to construct a ~ 

sentence grammatically Now, t S t 
fault of the subject itself, but of the m dies, ‘I 
ved in teaching it It is the legit 

su if teaching th ory without practice,—of for-|sh i] 
getting that grammar is an art as well as a si .\is of { “tl 
‘he quire correct forms of spee h, and prop ty tl 
and purity in written language, is the per! 
English grammar; V know of no Tt Ss 
wl i this ean b a 1 bu y ire a Le 
8 tema ex cises in compo * 

We have thus imperfectly sketched, with a view | per wee 
to the order of their introduction, the stud Nn 
ally taught in the common schools. W it one. ‘I d 
th hed IS as comprehensi sas tl r p ‘ D 
demands require ; and yet, we feel assured, that tl The 
time will cor when many of the mor lvanced |tably at at Ww 
studies that aristocracy of learning | therto | upon the rn 
confined to academ ind higher institution will | tained i! l 
be brought within the pale of the nmon district! and apy 
school, to enlighten and elevate the m s of it is re 
ciety, by an education as liberal as it is ( d sed suc 
This brings us to consider, briefly, our second pro-| enable | 
position: Zhe number of studies to be } at a | fer 
ti | n l 

This is a topic upon which, if possible, a still |could dra 
greatel difference of opinion p vail im ot w } 
ers. Some maintain, that a variety of studies has!th 
a te idency to divide. the attention and distract th But | 
mind, and hence infer, that but one can be | lieng 3 1 Em 
profitably at a time However this may be, where | bewa 
the mind has been matured by age and previous | only b 


study, it will not apply with the same force to the | and he cast 


school room, where the mind of the child is in pro- | our con 5 
cess of d velopment. The same laws of h ibit and us. 

exercise apply to the physical and mental powers ; By examining the 
and it is a well known physiological law, that the |some of « best s 
moderate use of any organ will increase its power | daily recitat 


and efficiency. On the contrary, by allowing it to'from three to fiv 
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yurse of study prescribed in 


hools, we find the number of 


each pupil generally, varying 


This, of course, refers only to 











exercises which constitute an important feature in 
the operations of every well regulated school. 

In fixing the number, we should endeavor to pro- 
vide a sufficient variety to give employment to all 
the faculties. The functions of the mind, like those 
of the body, while there exists among them an in- 
timate relation, are yet, toa great extent, individual 
and distinct. Hence, a philosophical system of 
education requires, that they should be assisted and 
strengthened by providing studies, in character and 
number, suited to that purpose, at the time when 
nature would herself develop them. Again, due 
regard should be had to economy of time and means, 
by making such an arrangement as will facilitate 
the pupil’s progress in study. This can be, in a 
great measure, effected by grouping together those 
subjects between which there exists a natural con- 
nection ;—such, for instance, as drawing and wri- 
ting, geography and history, grammar and compo- 
sition; as, in these cases, the relation is such, that 
the study of one will materially assist the pupil in 
acquiring a knowledge of the other. 

These are some of the chief considerations upon 
which we think the solution of this question rests. 
The connection we have endeavored to trace be- 
tween the philosophy of mind and the means of 
education, constitutes, we conceive, the basis of all 
true teaching. Such being the case, the import- 
ant claims the subject has upon the attention of 
the teacher, are at once evident. If a knowledge 
of physiology and hygiene is necessary to the suc- 
cessful training of the physical system, or if scien- 
tific farming depends upon a knowledge of the con- 
stitution of soils and the laws that govern the 
growth and development of crops,—then is a knowl- 
edge of mental science indispensable to scientific 
teaching. ‘The time has come when specious quali- 
fications can no longer win positions or insure suc- 
cess. If, therefore, as teachers, we would mag- 
nify our office,—if we would rid our noble profes- 
sion of the charge of empiricism and elevate it to 
the dignity of a positive science,—we must strive 
after a higher degree of professional attainment.— 
In this way only, can we keep pace with the pro- 
gress of the age and satisfy its demands, which are 
every day becoming more and more imperative for 
a thorough and systematic education. 


SHOULD THE CLASSICS BE TAUGHT IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 
BY J. N. GREGORY. 

In the report of the State Superintendent, for the 
year 1857, may be found quoted, from some unknown 
source, the following general statement, as expres- 
sive of the ground and scope of our system of com- 
mon schools :— 

“The youth of the State may, and ought to be, 
educated at the public expense up to the point of 
selecting the occupation by which each intends to 
earn a livelihood,—for a two-fold reason: one is, that 
he be mentally and morally prepared to perform 
properly those duties, as a member of society and as 
a citizen, which are incumbent on alialike. The 
other is, that education, up to that point, confer 
equal benefits upon all, and gives undue advantages 
to none.” 

It is by elaborating, somewhat, the argument, and 
applying the principles involved in this opinion, that 


I hope to arrive at a logical and satisfactory answer | 


to the question assigned me by the Executive com- 
mittee. 


or the support of 
common education, is founded upon the obligations 
nized 


of society to its individual members, now recognized 


in every enlightened State, and upon the absolute 
necessities of a republi “an form of oi fnment.— 
Every youth, willing to do his part, may n of so- 
ciety the opportunity of a fair start in life; anda 
free republican government, drawing all its powers 
from the consent of the ¢ rned, de nds for it 
security and permanence upon the intelligence of the 
people. 

This right should be admi ister l so ast i m- 
plish, most effectually and most economically, the 
true and clearly perceived end of common edu I 

There is an important distinction between 
and special education. 

By common education, we by no means understand 
what is inferior in kind or quality, or, what is ad 
ed to those classes of society which at WV 
or are placed in humble « lition ; | we m 

| that elementary education, which is as spensal 

to all classes in common, as heat, light lair. It 
commences upon the first opening « enses of 
the child, and goes on in the fai ily, more or iess lm- 


perfectly, till it is taken up by the , aS a CO- 





adjutor, and carried on in a more for! manner. 

Common education embraces all th 1ceded by 
any one. in the general relations which he, in com- 
mon with all, sustains to nature { It 
puts him in communication with men | things, so 
that he may receive freely and impart freely; gives 
him acquaintance with tl m rties and 
duties of social life; imparts t ka oe of the 
fundamental sciences, which throw 1 to him th 
door of all special acquiremenis ; ops within 
him the rational faculty, so that he m r 
cessfully, that occupation, pr 
which his natural endowments and t may lead or 
adapt him; enables him to enter into ]} ion, as 
richtful inheritor, of all th ( t d im- 
provements of former generatiot | r 
department of usefulness to which wish to 
elevate himself. In short int 
from which he may advantageously com ice th 
special educati that is t ty r | special 
calling and duties, as agricultur 1, merchan 
lawyer, physician, engineer, teacher or minister.— 
Special education, then, is for sp to be per- 
formed by particular classes of and r ires 
particular studies and training; Ww mon du- 
cation 1s lor common ust » | rmed by all 
classes of persons and re julr non studies and 
training. 

In this extensive provin lucation, 
the proper sphere of our comm s is found.— 
They occupy a broad field nd co-operate, with the na- 
tive powers conf rred by creation, and ¥ th the family 
and other institutions of society. And to this field 
they are justly restricted, as establ iw and 
supported by pul lic tax. Butit i I - 
yond others in importance, demandin r its ade- 
quate occupation and cultivatior tt he 
most varied acquirements, the ' the 
most beneficent wisdom, the most ne devo- 
tion. Those who select it istrul nd dl- 
rect its work, cannot increase their r en é 
the value of their labor y passu 1d its rignt- 
ful boundaries, and borrowing h nding 1 s 
from special departments in tl reat cause 

It has been well said, that “‘common school edu- 


|cation, if conducted on right principles, 1s, in a very 
'important sense, the highest kind of education ; for 
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it is more nearly allied, in its end and use, to the legislators that it cannot be safely left to other in- hay 


highest and greatest of all the interests of mankind, strumentalities,—to private or associated ent rprise gue 
than any other education. It co-operates more di- and munificer and its just demands are not likely str 
rectly with the one all-including work of the Divine to be disregarded. dis 
Providence on earth, which is the work of joining The plea of the common schools, as carrying on a to 
men together and of elevating the condition of each portion ol! t] work of common education, has been ly 
and of all, by the blessings thus made common and made; and the principles upon which they are es- en 
available.” — tablished ha nposed needful restrictions. tio 

Bearing in mind the definitions and limitations that No one will pretend that a knowledge of the ancient re: 
have been laid down, the general question, “ What classics forms a part of the common education. No ga 
studies should be pursued in our common schools ?” one will say, that aman must know Latin and Greek, po 
may be answered with precision. Let the relations in order to act well his part in the world of nature th 
of each to all the others, and of all to the end aimed and the world of mankind. Therefore, my conclu- mi 
at, be clearly comprehended, and they fall readily sion is, that the ancient classics ought not to be taught 
into their natural erder, as by the action of a general in our c 
La W 2 

The cultivation of the senses, and the habits of THOROUGHNESS IN TEACHING. in 
attention and observation, exercise of the voice, cor eX 

BY AZAR MITH. 

rect speech, reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic b 


1 





geography and history, especially of our own country It is asserted by European critics, and not de- a 
with a general knowledge of its government and in-|nied by the most patriotic Americans, that to a tl 
stitutions, the implanting of the principles of a sound! great extent, education in our country is superfi- n 
morality,—these almost spontaneously suggest them-| cial; th rs are taught to consider the num- t] 
selves as parts of common education. These sub-| ber of studies passed over, the test of scholarship, bh 
jects of study are mentioned, simply by way of illus-; without reference to the degree of knowledge actu- t 
tration, and not as including all the branches proper ally acquired. In many Seminaries, and in not a 8 


' ver the rface 
arts and sciences which our argument would not ad- of the “ Pierian Spring” so adroitly as not to ex- 

ie range of common education. If the) cite a rippi Hen t results that in a country 
reasoning already presented is correct, we have abounding schools of every grade, there are com- 


arrived at a general test, by the application of whicl W olars ;—many, who profess and 


» the common schools ; Doris it necessary to specily AW UOol res, studen f en skim O 
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the question proposed may be decided. talk,—her« d there one who knows. 
And here, let it be remarked, that it is the place As a general fact, persons are just such scholars 

l ) I ght to be: the fash oning 

discussion. ‘Their efliciency, in disciplining the mind, | skill of t teacher operating upon the plastie | 
the obligations due to them from the learned profes-|mind of youth, gives it ipe and character, im- 


ué of the an lent ¢ lassics, that iS ul 


“ 


sions, must be heartily acknowledged. The “ Spec-| parts the trolling impulse, determines its direc- 
tator” fitly calls them the “ Greek and Latin ever-' tion, adjust habits, inspires its life. This fact, 
greens.” ‘They still survive through all ages, and! of such startling moment, suggests the imperative 


flourish in the estimation of the best and most learn-! necessity it instruction, correct mold- 


( Y ‘ 
ed judges. Though ignorance has made vigoro ing influen » the young. It proclaims the need 
assaults upon th ‘m, and a barren and mistaken u li-;of care and ichtful wisdom in the selection of 
tarlanism has endeavored to pluck them, root and | studies, of ledge and fitness on the part of the 


yranch, from the garden of e lucation, they yet remain teacher, ar { ji dis isness in the methods of 


In perennial beauty, “oa of towering height ar teaching. i tis concerned with only one 
r fF aternal 1 ons a | ' P e o) au 
aurels ol ermal verdure. hey are ever-welling|of the ¢ "1Stics Of ali genuine te l1Dg, 

fountains, at which all civil 1 nations ha copi-|namely, ‘I ghness 
ously slaked their intel | thirst. They have rhe du to arouse to activity 
J 
poured forth abundant reams to enrich and adort he | t { g tl individual, 
the worl thought and ng rh ( {| cons¢ 3 i cé é powers ; to reveal 
OR ieee Ge A oa Rate =e : = % P teh, At inolal wins sm 
our lar r conveying all the scientific knowl-|to him his « ( 1 with the material world, the 
dge necessary in the practical arts of life, is unde-| nature of his relations to his fellow-men ; and, best 
I but h who would wield most forcibly ind! of all, to | his the hts and affections, his labors 
= ‘a. oe a lel } eae } f lif 
elegantly the native wealth and acquired powers | and aspirations, into the realms of a divin e— 
of the “ noble English tongue,”—he who w d en Education se to show what heis; to enable him 
fu rio literature, must first attend upon! wisely to use t es and conform to the condi- 
4} . = 1 4 , . . j , 4 , 4 , 
D nasters who taught our fathers how to make’ tions of man n, and the world about him, 
that literature, and supplied them with a great por-|that he may more fitly perform the labors of life 
tion of the material. and achieve the high purpose of his being ; and, 


" 

I ancient classics will ever hold a high rank in|} like hope, it ever points forward and upward, to 
the system of American education. With one emi-|that which beyond the vail. It unfolds and 
nent Greek professor presiding over old Harvard,!develops the nate faculties, producing the 


and another over venerable Yale, we need not fear| natural growth, the symmetrical expansion of the 


tl 4 4} 1) 31 e + . 
that they will fail ol merited esteem and cultivation. | whole composite man. 


Moreover, if the scope of our public school system If educat has this lofty character, which none 
can be logis ally made to embrace what is denomina-| will deny, it ds no argument to prove the im- 


ted the high school, they may there be pursued in the} portance of thoroughness in teaching. The edu- 
elementary form ; and there, as well as in the normal cation depends on the teaching; and if this be 
school, they may enjoy legislative support and th ague and superficial,—if it have not, respecting 
benefactions of the State. Only make clearly appa- | well-established principles, almost the positiveness 
rent, that any special department of education is so/of fate, if it be wanting in precision and complete- 
intimately connected with the public welfare, as to|ness,—the education will inevitably be imperfect, 
warrant a claim upon the Siute ;—only prove to our'immethodical, erratic,—fair enough without, per- 
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guesses, and errors. As is the fountain, so is the 
stream ; from a mind of imperfect culture, of un- 
disciplined habits, of general uncertainty in regard 
to principles and facts, naturally proceed disorder- 
ly thoughts, conjectures instead of logical infer- 
ences, riotous fancies instead of legitimate specula- 
tions. Without laboring to prove what all are 
ready to admit, that thoroughness is an indispen- 
sable characteristic of true teaching, I propose to 
point out some considerations preliminary to 
thoroughness in teaching, and hint at a general 
method by which it may be secured. 

There can be no real thoroughness in teaching 
without a distinct recognition of the fact, that edu- 
cation is a graded process. The height where learn- 
ing’s ‘ proud temple shines afar,” is not to be gain- 
ed by one grand leap, however vigorous ; nor yet 
by a series of leaps,—but by taking one step after 
another,—carefully, perseveringly, hopefully, with 


the eye ever fixed on the goal. This fact, or truth, | ** 


needs to be deeply impressed on the teacher’s mind, 
that he may be content with moderate progress in 
his pupils, and may feel free to use all requisite 
time to render his instruction full, and to afford the 
scholar opportunity to digest what he learns,—to 
commit every fact and principle to memory’s safe 
keeping. He must believe that there is precisely 
time enough in a man’s life to do well all that he 
needs, or is required to do. When tempted to de- 
spond because he can teach his scholars only so 
small a portion of what should be learned, he may 
comfort himself by repeating the remark ‘of Dr. 
Arnold: “It is not knowledge, but the means of 
acquiring knowledge, that I have to teach.” 

The teacher cannot too frequently call to mind 
the injunction: Study not many things, but much. 
Scholars generally strive to cover too much ground; 


they seem to suppose that he who studies five | 
branches, knows five times as much as he who} 


studies but one ; whereas he may not know one fifth 
as much, ‘Teachers are often embarrassed by hav- 
ing scholars who wish to pureue a half dozen stud- 
ies. In such cases there can be no effective thorough- 
ness of teaching, because there can be no suitable 
preparation by the scholar. .It is not within the 
teacher’s power to counterbalance the distracting 
effect of such a multitude of studies. The best in- 


struction must be nullified, by the utter impossi-| 


bility of the scholar’s giving to any branch the 
close, continuous attention necessary to clear com- 
prehension. This tendency of scholars to divide 
their efforts among so many studies, should be 
checked by the teacher, that his instruction may be 
most profitable, and the scholar’s best progress in- 
sured. 

The teacher should remember that one princi- 
ple, rightly understood, is worth more than a thons- 
and unarranged facts, Facts are exterior, clumsy, 
numberless ; principles are interior, spiritual, com- 
paratively few. Facts tlustrate principles, but 
principles interpret facts ; they are unvarying stand- 
ards to which multiform, ever changing facts must 
be referred. For instance, notice the diverse facts 
which are explained by the principle of gravita- 
tion,—as the falling of an apple, the flowing of 
rivers, the vibrations of the pendulum, the perma- 


nent relative positions of the heavenly bodies. So | 
the principles of Grammar are few, yet they run | 


through and shape all the forms of speech, all the 
combinations of words, by which the human mind 
expresses its countless thoughts, longings, affec- 
tions, purposes, and experiences. Likewise, the 


haps, but within, full of all manner of crudities, | 
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fundamental principles of Arithmetic are few, but 
they enter into all the complex relations that num- 
bers assume, even into the higher regions of nu- 
merical and mathematical investigation, where one 
can almost look away from earthly figures to 
heavenly facts. 

Here, then, we discover the 


pursued by the teacher:—to teach principles ; to call 
the attention of his pupils to the elements,’ the 
vital, organic laws of whatever is studied; then to 
show, or rather teach his pupils to observe, how 
the principle explains the fact, and how the fact 
embodies the principle. This, of course, must be 
done in language and modes of illustration that 
are intelligible to the learner; the most rigid sin 

plicity should be employed, that the mind of the 
pupil may not be confused. ‘The principles and 


their explanations should be points of light which 
cannot fail to be seen. As Dr. Beecher said of the 
points of a sermon, these elementary principles 
should stick out like rabbit’s ears 


Let the teacher begin with any study, and direct 
the attention of the scholars to the first step neces- 
sary to be taken, the first principle wh et 


forth ; and incite them to take that first step rig 
ly, to fix that principle so firmly in the mind that 


thenceforward it shall be a part of the mind. Let 
any facts or statements which can more complete- 
ly elucidate the principle, be presented, so that the 
idea which the mind receives, shall be definite and 





perfect, robed in the beauty which a comprehended 
truth ever possesses. Then let the secot 
taken; another principle be investigated with simi- 
lar care and precision ; and let the c 

tween this principle and the first be traced. So let 
progress be made, step by step, principle b 
ple, never leaving uncomprehended a single point 
which the learner is able to master and then ex- 
plain. Let each day’s lesson be reviewed the fol- 
lowing day ; and at the end of every week, let there 


be a review in which the teacher shal! keep silence 


nd step be 


or at most, only indicate the topic which any 
scholar shall discuss. This method will serve two 
very important uses; first, to fix the wh subject 
indelibly in the scholar’s memory; and, second, to 
accustom the scholar to communicating what he 
has learned. Pupils should not be required to ad- 


) 
here to the phraseology of the book, but should be 
encouraged to recite in their own language, that 
they may be liberated froin bondage t 


lar form of expression, and thus seize the principle 
with a firmer grasp. 

| Jn similar manner there should ne a review after 
ithe completion of any special department of a 
study; for instance, each oft! ir general divi- 
sions of Grammar, or any general subject in Arith- 
lmetic, as Reduction or Fractio or any grand di- 
vision in Geography. ‘The pupil should be requir- 
ed to form an analysis or synopsis of the entire 
division, and from that give a systematic discourse 
of the whole. And at the completion of the book, 
a thorough synoptical or analyti Li eview of the 
whole should be made,—care being taken in this re- 
view, as in all the preceding recitations, to point 


lout the connection between that which is studied 
and the uses or events of common, ev ry dav 


nly should 


" 
WOrkK- 


ing life; as, in teaching Gramm 


the teacher exemplify its principles in his own 
practice, but call the attention of his pupils to 
la rs of speech in themselves or others. Thi “ 
lerrors of speech in themselves or others. This will 


igive a positive character, an intelligible utility to 


leach study, and will aid in forming clear views and 
correct intellectual habits. 


true method to be 
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Questions that suggest the answers,—by a 
or le elegant circumlocution, juSt failing to nam 


t] one we rd.—should never be asked. Ch v 

j ng to the scholar, and miserably debili a 

to both scholar and teacher. It is only infants o 
that need to have the food put into th 

mo iths. Te achers should assume that s< h lat S 


know something; and if scholars are ri: 





ted, they will soon justify the assumption. 
The test of thorough teaching is not the rate ¢ 
nrovress 1n books, but the degree of und rstanding 


the clearness of comprehension, which the sch« 


evinces. Yetin pursuing the method of teaching 


which | have indicated, the apparent progress wil 
necessarily be small at first, and the temptatio1 


will be strong to use less rigor, to allow scholar 


to pass over a subject more rapidly with an imper 


fect understanding of it, and thus gratify both the 


scholars and their parents, and gain a brilliant 


putation. But this is all specious. Genuine teach 
ers seek to give their scholars full comprehensi 
of the subjects passed over, knowing that what 
erfectly understocd, and only that, is “a posses- 
ver. That which is imperfectly ta 


3 but partially understood and cannot be claimes 











is one’s own. It is a golden prize just beyond the 
reach, which tantalize but does not pe tively 
But that which is thoroughly learned 
| L( efor all; tl orth iti l 
t ye habie treasures ol the l 
A] le we unde st d.b comes t t 
Ss e ( new idk as; 1 Cl reves nd it { 
Lat fittir t for ) extended 
est t] il) t int i re ¢ 1 t 
’ , . 
{ r bv the ited grandeur of ou itur 
! roughn in t I t to scl 
| ts ol | ( l } - t¢ ¢ t ( l ‘ 
] ly 
on I Ww ‘ - 5 
] T 
\ l OU CU l | } S¢ 
I 
for truth. t strip off th } + ' wl 
< ( S si is | ] to feed d 
OSS@SS1ON rf the 3] y » W 
s that priceless d line of mind, 
a ‘ } } ( ltix that a ¢ 
ied L a 1a | f ) 
+ ] ‘ ] +} + 
! ! 1 W ais \ l i Wii ( { 
cogn t r +} ad oft 1 h +} 
} but st th ,—_and. wit 
ifte 1 \ bh t! ‘ ( id Wis 
+ | t 
a ( t I hi nd l of us ¢ 





In view of tl y diffi s, with whic 
I | > Ch id, in e iting a certa 
( ] vho att d t] common schoc¢ S 
= I respectfully submit for your « I 
{ he foll t eport. It shows the plan wh 
I | ied for the la years, and wl | 
I entirely satisfactory It is hoped, t] 
n ot be without intere to tl yse te chers ho 
ad be i sfu n the duties of their profes 


In the central and western counties of this com 


nit wealtl , are many ro dr whose first adm 
sion into the primary school, is to them also the 
initiative in the study of the English language. 
Accustomed from infan« y to a German dialect, th 


study may be justly regarded in their cas » as that 
a foreign language, and as such presents to the 
teacher the same difficulties as does instruction in 
any of the languages. A brie! synopsis of what 
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seem te! care! ! ew of the matte the 
method adapted pupils, whose mother 
tongue is ft rerm d lect, will now be given. 
The } struction in our common schools, 
seem I ] ec rd t] ‘< nsviva lla Wermal alto- 
cet] Schoc Committe Directors 
ind ot] lin tl ( lemnation of those 
teachers mit it e by the pupils, even in 
their in with each other. They wish i 
f Supers ed Ul | glish lancuage and th efore 
they w ha > t] English, and th English only, the 
’ : p 
lang ull school exercises ;—forgetting, that 


lat lag } he extensively used fi pur- 
poses of tructior fo. manifest reason, that 








pupils are not miliar with it, and until the be- 
come } rtia ~ at | t, other studies cat t be 
su : | Erglish text books. 
The first tep, 1 I sary to the pr YT edu- 
cation our Penns) » German pup and 
wh ( ind first attention, is to teach them 
the Eng l $may seem asomewhat 
singular n t not the less true: for ina 
g I Is t I rthe English langcuage 
poken for t ‘1 and its acquisition, to 
t] ld be o ( iny lan- 
rua I ( t liar 
In te [ have ( bled 
W i deal ¢ est, to sec their 
progr t nell- 
O e less Is mes 
s N Le to give,in the ¢ man, 
t d our next le An 
the child’s mind 
re ( tl vord 
ng nd 
{ assistance ( some 
al y ssociated 1 the 
h word remains on 
fixed as n r to be 
( | \ r I ( s let- 
( seeks va- 
% the 
i i ( duc ! re- 
| } é r ¢ ord 
iT ( | es- 
Y ) CO! t Vv exX- 
t 1 din tl yn 
\ ‘ s 4 \ Sf 
om, t press I rms 
( ul nel rdi- 
hat the 
S ects t ct 
’ I | ip 5 i i is 
i by any otl I ins 
I | s and liab to ¢ ec- 
i vould h 
t be a without 
| | ] we cf se to 
W le , l | do not mak e de- 
sired t t ssuil from the 
fount obstructed passage 
which tards proper dé elo] ment 
and « f t] | poy S;: a d hens we 
not 1 find ( pupils, after s ol 
toll ss l ir behind those whose 
lang | has been the Anglo Saxon 
l may rdeoned this digression, since it is 
known, that German pupils rank in a secondary 
spect tual growth, and whatever may 


facilitate their progress in the road to knowledge, 
is not dey l of interest to those to whost labors 


is entrusted the education of youth. 
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e In the German language are to be found numer- ‘ucational purposes. Of these, that which claims our 

ir ous phrases, for which the English furnishes no first attention, is the volubility with which pupils 
equivalent. In preparing their lessons, I found con- engage in a recital of incidents of daily occurrence, 

3, siderable difficulty in procuring translations in these in their hours of recreation and am ment. The 

)- cases, verbum pro verbo, This arises from the fecun- | German student ga ] sroup of 

s dity of expression in which our vernacular abounds, anxious listeners,- in 

e furnishing a variety of words to convey the same unwilling number,- ory of 

n idea. This difficulty | obviated through the agency some transaction prom 

t of Ollendorff, in whose text book I find an invalu- | nent part, and forth I 

, able ally. In assigning lessons for recitation, L sire in his associates for ; ore intimate acquaint- 

2 have carefully collated from the text of Ollendorff, | ance with the subject on which he had be 

t those German phrases, whose equivalent cannot earnestly descanting; while, on the other hand, the 

. readily be found by the pupil, unaided by his teacher. | pupil of Anglo Saxon antecedents performs his 

These expressions I have orally illustrated by a part, enkindling a corresponding interest in he 

: brief disquisition on such subject as would be like- story which he is reciting in Englis! 

ly to present difficulties in the preparation of the Bsc - a pene 
lesson. But in all cases wherein a literal transla- Bat it would be aad pest. a patient cecelien 4 
tion can be made available, I invariably require a|™MeTOUS Occasions which occur, of turning fo ac 


ae , . a vantage ant utual improvemer 
rigid adherence to the words of the text. The |720°#2' ind m eg 2 


: ; “ . betwee upils ndeed from this source alone 
crammatical construction of the German language etwer # P “9 . Indeed | * : mee 
: : or nore actna Progress 18 1 e in ac ‘ l 
I have disregarded, for the reason that it is my ob- | ™°T° * beg, Jy per 7 

1 fide knowledge of the English langua than by 


ject to teach the English language, through the hich I Nee 
< th \ } in 1 t - 





medium of a German dialect with which the pupil |*) other =a cage Sire ia ae si ae 
is already familiar, and which enables him to com- Pupils one ede r ca — other in ees eee 
prehend more fully the language which he desires site~tghr* adily t ian they can be ee 
to acquire. When this object is attained, the study and they oe h ey ge Rg wie lanky eel ed 
of the German language can be pursued to more upon by mutual a than bj oe 
advantage, and its grammatical construction more ©’ oe Sees Bee. A 8 —_ Piha 

thought and sentiment, I consider of t t im 


understandingly comprehended. ; : “6 
pe - \ ; portance in teaching the English la 
loo much attention cannot be given to the prac- : 

tice of requiring from the pupils frequent exercises With the more advanced pupil, I have pursued a 


in English composition. Tor this purpose my mo- | course which embraces a much w 








dus operandi is as follows: On arranging the class | ¢reising his ability to communicate his ideas in th 
for recitation, I sometimes call upon one of the English language. In the villag where I 
’ : * > , at lv require my nnnils itt 
members to give, in his own language, a brief state- |invariably require my puj to a hivine ser- 
. . } 71220 ha oY . > fon ha .: 1 
ment on some subject to which I had previously | Vices, the sermons are tor the mo agen A 
called their attention ; then, directing their undi-|in the German language. These set is, Which 
vided attention to the subject, I intimate my desire, My pupils fully comprene id, I require them to 
to receive from each a written translation, in Eng-| Write out in the English language, on their return 
. . . 7. . ty y > ant n +] u + ] ? t 
lish, of the subj ct on which he had previously from chur a. In this way a aounie ¢ ai Bacal 
spoken in German. This method gives an oppor- | *#!! ed, viz: Their attention to tl rmons, and 
, > ay" a9 me NI ress ]] heir studies ! when nil , 
tunity of ascertaining the pupil’s ability to express Progress In their studies. And when pupils ar 
> 3+ a , . : ; i Ell Min wtlttin AO sent rt 5 Te 
in English, those conceptions which he had formed | COMVinces OF the Ullilty OF such a lM ‘, their at- 
in German; and it causes him to recur frequently | tenUon 1s at once s ured and pros ta ted 
to his vocabulary for the meaning of words. Ex- . ‘ — 
- - ; .? : z SYNONYMOUS Te mS.- in the BK) 
ercises of this kind I also vary so as sometimes to}, + 
rocure from one i) a rehearsal in English of find the constant recurrence of a te variet 
procure from one pupil a rehearsal in English of |, 
ee 4 of words to exnre : the same i } ner 
that : ther has giver n (Cer : "oar ] ha ¥. y I > \ pt i bill Ly i i ‘ i 
what another has given in German; and the ex-|,  ,, . 1 os M 
. . : . feculty arises to make a ie is tl My 
ercises, may sometimes be conducted with profit by | "~~, ee ne ee ie ' 
: - rs, node has been similar to that pract I ny] t- 
changing the mode of procedure, and requiring ; a Seo ote . Mega ee ager 
ing instruction in y of the « 
the pupil to reproduce in the German dialect what ‘ 
; - , WMinsiiel guage, viz: ali rarslation { 
he has just been reading in English. ‘ag . x 
Re eee ko ree the language which the pup 
n this manner a good deal of interest can be jno 
awakened in a pupil’s mind and his ingenuity With thi C1 f , 
: : ith this view, I have fr ( t 1 
aroused in various ways, to discover the proper) ,"), — > fee : — 
Ms . . . fhether an improvement migat ae on the 
method, and the most appropriate form of expres-|“'°"" 1 a "T oa e npg eee 
sion, for those thoughts which assume a tangible het] — nee Eeee Dee nese, Adee 
whether instruction shoul ot | ve the 
form, and are conveyed to the hearer in the Penn- . 4 otek oo 2 
. " . “nolis ‘ ornaoe t > sam } l- 
sylvania German dialect. awe mage = * oe 
, ? : ‘ dents of Greek, Latin and Fren and the other 
A free and unrestrained intercourse between |), yoyace rT was induced to ma i 
° " i fuages. i as 1 Ice om kperiment 
ye > , > >» > . j o ° 1 . 
those pupils whose mother tongue is the Anglo on this plan; and to this end, fe d SS, using 


Saxon and those who hear it spoken for the first | Q))endorff as the text book. ‘I he G m n there 


; . 1 e ri arv sc ] . 7 1c ara > . , 
enor. +. prim Pe ( _ contributes largely to | used, differed so much from their own d t 
ac ate e acquis ) a language re : ; le t] f t} 
clita 1e acquisition of a language foreign to it was in part necessary to make them familiar with 


them. I have endeavored to promote, to the best | another dialect of the same language. This I was 
of my ability, this cultivation of the free inter-| enabled to do with much facility, as they were al- 
change of sentiment and frequent exercises of the | peady familiar with the elementary principles of the 
colloquial powers, so that each could be benefited |}anguage. The transition was then an easy one to 
by such reciprocity of intercommunication. a comparison of the different idioms ; and the ac- 

Numerous opportunities of improvement are af- | quisition of the meaning of English words and 
forded in the relations which exist between pupils |constant recurrence of the same words associated 
assembled together in the same institution, for ed-! with their meaning in their own language, (as is 
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lar 
ian- 


desire for a still greater familiarity with the 
guage, which reading exclusi inglis| 
books failed to effect ; for the pupil’s interest must 
be first awakened and a desire for the acquisition 
of the language enkindled, before he can be pro 
ly instructed therein. The English languag 
be first acquired before we’ can expect pu] 
progress in their studies. 


per- 
must 


Lo 


It may here be objected, that the object of ir 
schools is to teach English, not German. But y 
can this be effected, without the aid of such an in- 
valuable ally as even this corrupt German proves, 
in imparting instruction in English? It yt 


necessary that pupils should be taught the gram 


matical construction of the German, in order 
thoroughly understand the language which we 
would impart. Such labor can be dispensed with 
if a knowledge of the German language is not r 
quire d. Yet, as our ideas are extended and yn 
ceptions enlarged, this study too may be succes 
fully prosee uted. : : 

In conclusion I would’suggest that I was induc 
ed to adopt this plan, from a firm conviction, th 


attended with satisfactory re 
large majority of the pupils entrusted to my 
and I take much pleasure in testifying, that 
not been disappointed in the sequel. And to the 
obj rs (if any) I would simply state, that if t] 
for a moment reflect on the inutility of 

to acquire any of the ancient or modern la 


it would be 


ft an attemp 


; nguages 
by merely learning the sounds of letters, they can 
readily perceive the effect of teaching the English 
language, without pre Is f 


thoroughly understanding the language ch 
would teach; and which can only be done, throu 


the agency of its translation into their own dialect 


What success this plan may be attended with 


paring their pupi 
Vv r 
( 


r 
+ 
t 


adopted in the common schools in our State, I a 
not now prepared to say. But I do think, if the 
plan now described were subjected to the test of a 


fair und impartial trial, we should have no cause to 
deplore the result. And if, through my humble 
efforts, anything has been done to aid the teach 
in tl 


ic 


arduous duties of his profession, or to re- 


move any obstacle from his path, and to aid the 


] 


. } 
SCi 


friends of our common their noble at- 
tempts in the great cause of popular education, | 
will be consoled by the reflection, that I have not 
labored Vain. 


= 
10018 10D e 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


In comptiance with Art. 7 of the C 
your Committee beg leave to present the 
report : 

Since the day of our ele tion, but one meeting of 


f , 
AUiat 


this body has been held. That was convened at 
Harrisburg on the 5th of April. The general fea 


i 
tures of the programme presented fo 
were then and there a upon. 
ations have been made, and on!) 


r this meeting 
But slight r- 
} 


sucn as 


] le 
re orced a 


the nece 


) LHe Lit 


sities of the case demanded, Thirty-« irht letters 
have been written, and answers received to all such 


as required answers. The only notices or circulars 
out by us, are to be found in the Penr 
hool Journal, of May and July. Appended to 
that notice, was a request made to papers through 
the State to please copy, or call attention to the 
time and place of meeting. So far as we know, this 
request has been pretty generally responded to. 

Y our Committee feel, that perhaps they may have 
overstepped their limits in the selection and procuring | 


sent isylvania 


fn, 


Ollendorff’s plan) left an impression and awoke a} 


tion and pre 


have e@laj 


During 


in s 
teachin 
a proless 


when wi 
of 
] 


* Of 


come the 


this unior 


Pennsyly 
1 Key 
distant, when 
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of spea rs to ldres he Association. Heretofore. 
so far as W yw, it has not been customary to pay 
for add: delivered before this body Feeling 
the im t of having practical scienee present- 
ed in a mol ypular and acceptable form than is gen 
erally di d knowing the material to be present 
ed, as well as t m f presentin we knew 
of n tt "i ( nting to this b i feast 
of ¢ l th -e the lectur i “ The 
Ch ; ( You ha ned t 
them. ‘T’ ology for lishing 
this pre 

At tl n ng of this A ition, 
commit W r | for the purpose of compiling 

ind publis! Lv f transactions of t doing 
nd { A n. The Association also 
1 the H T. H. Burrowes to pr 

par e and progr of the 
Ass c] man of that committee left 
for W Y | ypointment, and his 
on le ¢ for the 
non | ( I Your ( mittec¢ 
did not lo m than to call th 
itten pat » tl act. So far as we 
can | h en done. Knowing that 

ch a \ wou f creat lue to the welfare 
of this Ass tion would recommend the ap- 
pointm f another committee to carry it the 
original 

We rg h an alteration in the Con- 
stit W illow Kx. Committee to fix the 
time of ng of tl Association, so as not to 
conflict vy ike mee 3 in contiguous States, or 
the “ Nat leach Association.” 

The s s and f s usually presented by this 
Commit vere not deemed essential to this report, 
owing to the f t Annual Report of the 
State Superi dent, which embraces a full and de- 
tailed repor County Superintendents, contains all 
matter much more complete form than could be 
obtained outs f this agene y. The report of last 
years’ committee, could, with slight alteration be em- 
bodied iis, with safety. There has, without doubt 
been a falling off in the number of ] tutes 
and educat il m , throughout the State.— 
This has been « ned rather by local causes 
operating in the respective counties, than from a 
want of int on the part of the people or teachers. 

In consideration of the fact, that no agency now 
jat work, has accomplished so much towards the ad- 
vancement of Teachers and the awakening of a 
healthy n ¢ the masses in the cause of 
common s er ition, as “‘ Teachers’ Institutes,” 
we would rest tot Association, the propriety 
of memor g the legislature for suitable appro- 
priat h county, thus making them certain- 
ties in contingencies, as well as furnishing 

ma 1” for their ded support. 

In ¢ ir committee ieel happy to con- 
gratulate Association in view of its present posi- 





perit; Something less than eight years 
ds » the formation of this Association. 
period, vital changes have taken place 
hool law of the State. The business of 


through those changes been raised to 
And we think it not going far 
that the “State Teachers’ Association 
2 does ample credit to the noble 
State,” We trust the day is not far 
this good old commonwealth will be- 
‘Key Stone” of the educational arch of 
F. A. ALLEN, 
J. P. SHERMAN, 
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